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BOSTON, MARCH 1, 1923 


We Report Progress 


‘HE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, which was dead, 

. is alive again in America. The President, who 
was once the chief mourner, asks the country to 
become a full participant of the League’s interna- 
tional court of justice, and his Secretary of State 
says, Amen, with a cautious addendum that we 
should and can do so without involving ourselves 
in “legal relation” to the League or the ‘“assump- 
tion of any obligations” under the covenant. The 
President’s language is turgid, and he hardly 
seems to end some of his sentences; while the Sec- 
retary tries, with extraordinary pains, to make it 
appear that the court is not primarily a creation 
of the League, which may be true. It will re- 
quire an interpreter to get the meaning of the pro- 
posal, and then we shall have it all in a sentence. 

We who are interested in spiritual principles ap- 
plied to the affairs of peoples leave technical prob- 
lems respectfully to experts in statecraft. What 
rejoices us is this sign of light and leading in Wash-. 
ington. We find on every side that yesterday and 
its mistakes are forgotten, and nowhere do we hear 
a voice of protest against either the League of 
Nations or any move by our Government to get us 
one step nearer to our participation in the great 
business of administering the world. The pres- 
sure of opinion in that direction is steady and irre- 
sistible. Part of. it is due to a sense of obliga-. 
tion to help the helpless; and another part is 
due to the fact that we want to have a hand 
in saying what is going to be done, because 
we need markets, friends, and co-operation. We 
have only one way to live, and that is with 
other peoples. It all affects our welfare. If they 
are going to make all the rules and regulations, 
what happens to us? Even that unusual person, 
Mr. George Harvey, resident officially for a season 
in London, says we cannot keep out of it. He 
paid us a visit recently, and learned something. 
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Providence has a master hand in the destiny of 
men and nations, and we are just as confident now 
as we were when heat displaced light in the minds 
of people that America will redeem herself. We 
who believe in God and the silent inexorable way 
He has of making crooked human wills straight 
know that the unbending is now slowly and pain- 
fully in process. We shall soon be standing up- 
right, in the full stature of a man, respected in the 
world, if our sense of duty to speak what we con- 
ceive to be the will of the Eternal remains with us. 
Public opinion has been the one great factor in 
the progress we have thus far made. Now it 
should speak to every Senator. He ought to know 
that we, the people, made him, and he is to do our 
common will. The powers that be are ordained of 
God, and we ought to see that Congress knows it. 


Not Pioneers, Leaders 


HAT THE CHURCHES need is not pioneers, 
but leaders. The demand to-day is not for 
new truth in religion, but the ability to get the new 
truth already gleaned by pioneers of other times, 
and some few of our own time, into the heads and 
hearts of the people. If one thing has militated 
against the progress of the liberal church, it is 
the conceit that a minister is called to exploit his 
own particular set of ideas, his own peculiar gos- 
pel. He is called for nothing of the kind. His job 
is to lead the people, to teach them, and to serve 
them. The church does not exist for him; he exists 
for the church. What is more absurd and harmful 
than for a pastor to get so far ahead or off to one 
side of his people that he loses sight of them? It 
is spectacular for a man to be a pioneer, though in 
his adventuring he may never get anywhere, and 
we may never see him return to us. It is. magnifi- 
cent for a man to come among a congregation, 
learn what they are thinking and how they are 
living, and with good teaching sense begin at that 
point and go forward step by step. That is leader- 
ship. 

Church after church has been crippled and killed 
by self-anointed and ill-equipped pioneers. Queer 
little men, they have impressed their people and 
communities with the paucity and idiosynerasy of 
their ideas. They are men lacking background and 
discipline. They almost invariably have little of 
that understanding heart by which we live to- 
gether. They are not human beings finely culti- 
vated in the gifts and graces by which since the 
world began men have lifted one generation a 
little higher than that which went before. The 
genius of the minister is in having first of all an 
uncommon sense of the common stock of truth that 
is in all people. He may have other great talents 
that lead him into undiscovered countries. The 
people will respect him for his parts, but they want 
their own things first, because they can use only — 
what they can understand. The minister is not a 
being set apart to be regarded with wonder; he is 
a man set in the midst who is expected to look — 
about him and get ideas fitting into the life of his 


parish. And he is expected to get his ideas done _ 


in deeds of common good for the wide world. 


Sie ied Willd 


of fires, but of the prevention of fires. 
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ig Thinking of War 


$S IT TRUE, as our co-churchman, Hon. John 

W. Weeks, Secretary of War, says, that it is 
his business to think about war, precisely as it is 
the business of the policeman “to be on the lookout 
ag thefts and the fireman for fires’? No. It is 

ot quite true. We enter a quiet objection to that 
proposition. The country needs due thought of its 
defenses and it should make due preparation for 
them, but thinking of war is no central part of our 
business. The policeman, if he is a good one, 
thinks first, not about thefts, but about the neigh- 
borly peace and order of his beat; the fireman, not 
To fix their 
minds on thieves and conflagrations would make 
them excitable persons, childish, and unfit for their 
callings. The reason is, their thoughts would be 
fear thoughts. 

That is exactly what is wrong with many of our 
military and naval orators and writers. They are 
always trying to frighten us. We want to think 
on the things that are true, and that includes our 


dangers; but much more it means the prevention 


of war and our quest of peace and good-will. The 
policeman, by the way, is really a politeness man 
in the definition of the word; the fireman, a fire- 
prevention man, as everybody knows. The soldiers 
and sailors ought to be messengers bearing good 
tidings of peace to us and to all people. They owe 
it first to make it plain that they seek peace and 
pursue it. But now they emphasize the other side. 


_ Some say hotly it is because we church people are 


a lot of pacifists, and they meet our extreme atti- 
tude with their own. But Mr. Weeks did not learn 
either pacifism or his present doctrine under the 
ministry of Julian C. Jaynes. That gifted and 
sainted preacher never spoke thoughts of war, but 
always thoughts of peace. He never cited a long 
roll of our country’s calls to arms as the Secretary 
does,—108 of them, including every little skirmish, 
—as if to say it is our habit and our destiny to fight. 

Not that! The effect of the tabulation is most 
unfortunate. And so is the apprehension which is 


plainly intended by Mr. Weeks when he says that 
“we cannot bare our own institutions to the citi- 


zens of the country,” much less trust the good 
sense.of other peoples. We have to have policemen, 
guards, doorkeepers, and the like, he says, because 
“we cannot place trust in our own population.” 
That is quite shocking in its implication. The 
number of men who protect us is only 280,152— 
the Secretary’s figure—in a population of 110,000,- 


000, and most of them, we know, are for the pre- 


vention of accidents and the instruction of the 
people, and by no means are they armed sleuths 
and strong-arm men spying out the populace and 
chucking culprits by the thousand into jails. We 
Christians do trust our population, and God save 
us when they may not be trusted. That will be 
the end of democracy. How can a man speak as 
Mr. Weeks does, we ask, and come before the 
people for their suffrage and support as he has 


done? After all, it is they whom he serves, and he 
_is their servant. 
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Two Needed Books 


T IS QUITE POSSIBLE that we must wait a 

generation or two before the full magnitude of 
the Great War breaks upon us. Meanwhile, infor- 
mation accumulates assuring us of the vast array 
of forces that were involved. Two books have just 
been published which describe an attitude of the 
great struggle generally known but not fully ap- 
preciated. One is “Service with Fighting Men,” 
the Association Press; the other is “History of 
American Red Cross Nursing,” Macmillan. Both 
of these yolumes will be reviewed somewhat at 
length in a forthcoming issue of THE RuGISTER. 
Both are exhaustive studies of welfare work with 
the soldiers. “Service with Fighting Men” por- 
trays in two volumes, with a total of more than 
twelve hundred pages, the comprehensive and com- 
plex work done by that skillfully organized body, 
the Y. M. ©. A. Toward the close of 1918 the Asso- 
ciation passed under a cloud in the shape of severe 
criticism of its methods. The fact must be remem- 
bered, however, that previous to that the work it 
did for multitudes of soldiers at home and overseas 
was highly commended, and that leaders of the 
American forces who were in a position to know 
did not cease to commend it with unstinted praise. 

“Service with Fighting Men” clearly proves that 


‘90 per cent. of the work done by the Y. M. C. A. 


was done as effectively as any work, military or 
non-military, during the war years. It is difficult 
to see how the most prejudiced person could read 
these two well-written and carefully edited vol- 
umes without coming to the conclusion that service 
with the soldiers was worthily rendered in all but 
exceptional instances. 

The second book treats with equally exhaustive 
care another phase of war work, Red Cross nurs- 
ing. The Red Cross did not come under the cen- 
sure visited on the Y. M. C. A., chiefly because it 
was asked to do only its legitimate work. The 
“History of American Red Cross Nursing” in its 
fifteen hundred pages shows the advance of war 
nursing from the days of the Crimean War in 1853 
when Florence Nightingale first proved the use of 
women nurses on the firing line, through the Civil 
War, and the Spanish-American War, to the pres- 
ent. The book depicts with convincing force that 
if war lets loose brutal passions, it also sets on 
foot merciful ventures. The story is a continuous 
recital of heroism, skill, relief of pain and healing. 
The only redeeming feature of the entire deadly 
business to large numbers of soldiers was the kind 
face and the healing touch of the Red Cross nurse. 
Memory of those blessed ministrations will never 
fade. These two books comprise information of 
interest to all students of the World War. They 
provide ample evidence that, not only was there 
a vast history apart from the preparation for fight- 
ing and the shock of battle, but that while one 
group of human beings was getting ready to maim 
and kill, ‘another, with equal skill, was preparing 
to keep alive the normal instinct of peaceful living, 
to bind up the wounds and to restore to healthy, 
vigorous manhood. 
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America Moves a Step Nearer to Her Duty — 


Many lovers of their country and of 
mankind saw a ray of hope of America’s 
entrance upon her full duty in the family of 
nations at the end of last week, when the 
President sent a message to the Senate 
asking it for its consent “to the United 
States’ adhesion to the protocol under 
which the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice has been erected at 
The Hague.” In.presenting his 
message the President transmit- 
ted a letter from the Secretary 
of State in which Mr. Hughes 
pointed out that the foreign 
policy of the United States since 
Jobn Hay has been aimed at pro- 
moting the principles of the 
settlement of international dis- 
putes by judicial and arbitra- 
tional means. As the President 
put it, “Indeed, our nation had 
a conspicuous place in the ad- 
vocacy of such an agency of peace 
and international adjustment, 
and our deliberate public opinion 
to-day is overwhelmingly in favor 
of our full participation and the 
attending obligations of main- 
tenance and the furtherance of 
its prestige.” As the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is 
a part of the machinery created 
by the League of Nations, the 
President found it necessary to 
point out the reservations by 
which America can adhere to the 
Permanent Court and still “re 
main wholly free from any legal 
relation to the League or assump- 
tion of obligation under the cove- 
nant of the League.” The domi- 
nating fact remains, however, 
that the Administration which in 
its appeal to the electorate set 
its face as hard as flint against 
the League of Nations and all 
its works, has so far modified its 
attitude on the great issue as to 
ask for the consent of the Senate 
to enable the United States to 
avail itself of one of the impor- 
tant—and in the view of many 
persons of liberal thought and 
feeling epoch-making—works of 
the League. It is an important change. 

The President’s plea, backed by the tech- 
nical and legal opinion of the distinguished 
lawyer who is serving his country as 
Secretary of State, followed by only two 
days a repetition, for the nth time, of 
Burope’s entreaty to America to take her 
part in the solution of the world’s prob- 
lems after the war, just as she had taken 
her part in the solution of the world’s 
problems in the last phase of the war. 
This fresh reminder of what many millions 
of Americans regard as their country’s 
plain recreaney to a high duty, was ut- 
tered by Premier Bonar Law. Speaking 
before the English-speaking Union at its 
Washington’s Birthday luncheon, the 
Prime Minister of Hngland said, in the 


presence of many distinguished English-, 


men and Americans, “In my belief, if 


HE SMILES NOW UPON 


circumstances had so arranged it that 
America could have played her part in 
the peace settlement as she played it in 
the war, the world would be in a much 
better position to-day.” Millions of Ameri- 
eans saw a grave and justifiable indict- 
ment of their country in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s address when he said further: “I 


President Harding responds to public opinion, 
proposes cautiously that America enter the League’s 
business by the court-house door, in order to help the 
peace and stability of the world 


shall not attempt to estimate the effect of 
America’s action [when it rejected Presi- 
dent Wilson’s plans for participation in the 
solution of the common problem of the 
world]. It is incaleulable. But I believe 
the unwisdom of America’s abstention 
from the world settlement is entering the 
minds of the American people and govern- 
ment and that, when another opportunity 
presents, that government will no longer 
stand aloof from the troubles of the 
world.” 

Did the President’s action in urging ad- 
hesion to the activities of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice foreshadow 
a breaking down of the barriers which 
have hitherto kept the United States from 
the great body that created that tribunal? 
As one of his reasons for favorable action 
on his message, the President pointed out 


THE LEAGUE'S COURT 
and 


that the Permanent Court “is organized 
and functioning.” 
ment was that it could function better and 
more effectively if the United States 
should become a member of it. If that 
argument is true of the Permanent Court, 
is it not equally true of the League of 
Nations, of which the court is a part? 
Advocates of America’s entrance, 
whole-heartedly, into the work 
of the League of Nations. have 
pointed out again and again that 
the League, like the court, “is 
organized and functioning.” They 
have cited the striking instances 
in which the word of the League 
of Nations already has saved the 
weak from spoliation and the 
sword from being drawn. Reli- 
gious, patriotic, and political or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try are asking themselves if every 
reason advanced by the President 
and by the Secretary of State 
for adhesion to the Permanent 
Court, does not apply with equal 
power of conviction and vital 
force to the participation of 
America as an active member of 
the League of Nations. It is 
safe to assume that liberal senti- 
ment and far-seeing intelligence 
throughout the country will make 
itself felt in the Capitol in Wash- 
ington to drive home the out- 
standing fact that, as the Presi- 
dent said with respect to the 
Permanent Court, the “deliberate 
public opinion of to-day is oyer- 
whelmingly in favor of our.full 
participation and the attending 
obligations of maintenance and 
the furtherance of the prestige” 
of the League of Nations. 

Such an outpouring of the 
moral and religious sentiment of 
America is made imperative by 
the initial reaction of standpat 
sentiment in the Senate to the 
President’s plea for partial par- 
ticipation in the strivings of a 
sorely stricken world to right 
itself. “A ‘side-door’ entry into 
the League of Nations” is the 
phrase which the “‘irreconcilables” applied 
to the course of action outlined in the 
message. Under this construction, the 
men who killed the League of Nations, or 
at least the survivors among those men, 
plainly indicated at the outset their in- 
tention to do the Permanent Court to 
death in the few days of the expiring 
session. It is useless to speculate on the 


reasons why the President did not bring 


the question of this “side-door” entry into 
an organization of high import to world 
order earlier in the session. But the very 
reason, expressed in a contemptuous fling, 
which lined up “irreconcilable” sentiment 
in the Senate against the President’s plea 
will rally to its support a large body of 
thinking citizenship. The friends of the 
League of Nations would have greatly 
(Continued on page 24) 


The tenor of his argu- — 


if the figure might be suggestive of coytrast. 
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Thousands are Fed, but Thousands Perish 


; MANLY BACON TOWNSEND 


; identification. The small size (about that of a sparrow), 

. the dark slate-colored plumage with the exception of 
the lower breast and belly, the pure white outer tail feathers, 
and the pink bill proved the bird to be a slate-colored junco,— 
our so-called ‘black snowbird.” My friend had found the little 
chap, cold and dead, when shoveling out his paths. There 
was no mark of violence, no broken bones; but the tiny 
body was fearfully emaciated. The cause of his decease was 
only too apparent. He had perished from hunger and ex- 
posure. : : 

As I held the pathetic little body of the dead junco in my 
hand, I seemed to visualize the great army of the birds so 
hard pressed these desperate winter days. How many thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands have already perished no one 
can ever know; but the mortality must have been very great. 
This is particularly true of the ground-feeders. The whole 
sparrow tribe (juncos, tree sparrows, song sparrows, fox spar- 
rows, white-throated sparrows, purple finches, and goldfinches), 
the pheasants and the bobwhites, have been put to desperate 
straits. 

Mr. Edward H. Forbush, state ornithologist for Massachu- 
setts, has received numerous reports of the finding of dead 
birds throughout the State. Many robins, fox sparrows, song 
sparrows, meadow-larks, mourning-doves, cowbirds, catbirds, 
hermit thrushes and red-winged blackbirds remain in the North 
during the winter. These birds have been unusually abundant 
in Massachusetts this winter. Migration seems to depend 
chiefly upon the food supply. Many birds never go far South. 
If they chance upon an abundant food supply and good shelter 
in the fall, they may not migrate at all. Usually they are able 
to get by, but when such a winter as the present one occurs, 
most of these birds must perish. Mr. Forbush has received 
many such reports. Robins have been roying about in small 
flocks. One man in Manchester, New Hampshire, reported 
the first spring robins—a flock of fifteen. Of course they were 
not spring birds at all, but individuals that, finding abundant 
food-and good shelter, had taken a chance and remained over, 
only to be driven into the city at last in search of food. 

One of the outstanding features of the winter has been the 
unusual abundance of the Richardson’s owls. This little owl, 
about the size of our native screech owl, bears considerable 
resemblance to the saw-whet owl, but is larger and grayer. 
He is a bird of the far North, breeding throughout Canada. 
Many of these owls, as well as screech and saw-whet owls, 
haye been picked up dead in the snow, reduced almost to skin, 
bones, and feathers. The small owls feed chiefly upon mice. 
Hidden under the deep snow, their runways safe from owl 
and hawk, the mice have fared sumptuously, feasting on the 
seeds of weeds and grasses. The owls, unable to get at their 
prey, are dying of hunger. Doubtless the unusual abundance 
of the Richardson’s owls is explainable by the deep snows in 
Canada. If so, their journey south was of little avail. It has 
been a case of “jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire,” 
In their old 
homes, among familiar surroundings they might obtain an 
occasional morsel, but here, in an alien environment, they are 
doomed. 

But comparatively few of our common winter birds have 
been found dead. This does not prove that the mortality 
among them has not been heavy, but only that they have not 
been found. Most creatures, when sore stricken or about to 
die, creep away and hide. Their dead bodies are seldom 
found. Doubtless large numbers of ground-feeding birds, un- 
able to obtain the food to keep the fires of life burning, have 
starved and frozen in holes and crevices these bitter nights. 
Others have been covered by the frequent snows almost as soon 
as dead. ‘The little junco brought to me would never have 
been found had not my friend, by chance, shoveled him out of 
the snow in making his path. Other birds that fall are snapped 
up by prowling foxes and other predatory creatures, which 


A FEW DAYS AGO a friend brought to me a dead bird for 


are almost as sore beset as the birds in the absence of the usual 
mouse supply. Rabbits, grouse, pheasants, quail, and squirrels 
furnish enough food for the big owls to survive, so but few of 
them are reported dead. 

The tree-gleaning birds have fared very well. There have 
been almost no ice-storms ; the trunks and branches of the trees 
have been bare; and there has been an abundance of insect eggs, 
larve and hibernating insects hidden under the bark in the 
decaying wood. Woodpeckers, brown creepers, nuthatches, and 
chickadees have fared well. The bitter cold does not matter so 
much if the stomach is full. Redpolls, siskins, and crossbills 
have come down from the North and seem to have thriven. The 
seeds of the birches are sufficient for the needs of the redpolls 
and siskins, while the crossbills, with their crossed mandibles, 
are experts at picking out the nourishing seeds from the cones 
of evergreen trees. 

Of all the birds, the bobwhites have probably suffered most 
keenly. These ground-feeding birds are well-nigh helpless when 
deep snows cover the ground, hiding away the seeds upon 
which they subsist. Only those weed seeds borne upon stalks 
sufficiently long to rise above the deep snows are then obtain- 
able. Such seeds are now a rarity. The excessively deep snows 
have covered all but a few of the very tallest, and these are 
appropriated by the pheasants and the sparrow tribe. Probably 
all the bobwhites (quail) would perish were they not fed by 
pitying human beings. This is being done by a large number 
of people. The Audubon societies are doing much for the 
quail as well as for other hard-pressed birds. The Fish and 
Game Commissions are offering grain free to any who will 
feed it out to the bobwhites and pheasants. These birds flock 
to the feeding stations. Thousands are thus saved. Yet, even 
so, great numbers perish. Their bodies are seldom found, 
but there are other ways of learning the facts. When a flock 
of quail, numbering fifteen, gradually diminishes to fourteen, 
thirteen, ten, eight, five, there can be only one explanation. 
The long strain is beginning to tell. The weaker ones go 
first, until only the strongest are left. It is so with all the 
birds. It is a case of the survival of the fittest to outlive 
the conditions of hunger and exposure. 

During the severe winter three years ago a man on Cape 
Cod, walking through the woods, heard a peeping under the 
erust on which he was walking. Breaking through, he found 
ten imprisoned bobwhites that, burying themselves in the soft 
snow to keep out of the bitter wind, had been caught beneath 
the frozen crust following a rain. Grouse are often caught 
thus. The man earried the quail home and put them in his 
henhouse. All but one lived; but the feathers had been worn 
from the top of every head by the futile effort to break through 
the crust, to freedom. 

It is heartening to learn that there are thousands of bird- 
lovers who are feeding the birds these days. BHvery year the 
number increases. At the beginning of the severe weather, 
Newspapers were appealed to, and they asked the public to 
feed the birds. The response was very gratifying. The result 
is apparent in the large numbers of birds reported as flocking 
in from the woods. You can go through the woods and see 
never a bird. They have come in about the homes of their 
human friends. In my own back yard, for instance, feeding 
on suet and grain, I have just noted purple finches, goldfinches, 
chickadees, starlings, tree sparrows, downy and hairy wood- 
peckers, brown creepers, juncos, and a single song sparrow. 
Near-by friends, in addition to these birds have white-breasted 
nuthatches, crows, blue jays, white-throated sparrows, pheas- 
ants, ruffed grouse, and the ubiquitous English sparrow. We 
tolerate the latter, although an undesirable citizen, for we can- 
not find the heart to deny food to any living creature these 
days. One neighbor is feeding eleyen bobwhites. The original 
number was fifteen. Four have perished and others will prob- 
ably do so, in spite of all that can be done for them. 

Now is the time for all bird-lovers to “prove their faith by 
their works.” All that is necessary is to set the table and 
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spread the feast, and the birds will come flocking to the ban- 
quet. Suet tied to a branch or a tree trunk, or placed on a 
feeding-tray, is the best of all lures for certain birds. Wood- 
peckers, nuthatches, chickadees, blue jays, starlings, and an 
occasional crow, as well as other birds, will eat suet with 
avidity and come all winter with great regularity. A friend has 
a brown creeper eating voraciously at his suet—an exceptional 
instance. 

There are many kinds of food that you can put out for the 
birds. Nuthatches will take sunflower seeds more readily than 
any other food, carrying each seed away, wedging it into a 
crevice, and “hatching” -out the edible kernel. Chickadees and 
most other birds also love sunflower seeds. They are always 
chosen and eaten first. Hemp seed is a favorite food. Almost 
any grain or other seed will serve, but hemp and sunflower 
seeds are most relished.- Millet is least cared for. Some birds 
relish doughnuts as thoroughly as any boy or girl, especially 
if they have soaked fat liberally. Bones to which shreds of 
meat or fat are clinging, and large bones split to expose the 
succulent marrow are good. Bread and cake crumbs are 
always welcome. I once held two meadow larks until the 
snow melted, with refuse from the table. When the beautiful 
evening grosbeaks come, they can be persuaded to stay with 


enorrt te Figey G. Higbee 
THEY HAVE FRIENDS IN THE HOUSE 
Downy woodpecker, chickadee, and tree sparrow feasting at a 


food-table on which is spread a breakfast of suet, 


; hemp, and 
sunflower seeds, and other grains 


you the rest of the winter by daily offerings of sunflower seeds. 
If you live where crossbills winter, you may secure their pres- 
ence by putting a pork rind in a favorable location. 
have a decided penchant for salt. Where crossbills abound, 
the beautiful pine grosbeaks may be confidently expected, and 
readily induced to partake of your bounty. In fact, birds that 
never ordinarily take our offerings may come tamely about us 
when the season is cold and backward, the snow deep, and 
food difficult to secure. 

Some birds that cannot be coaxed to our window-sills or 
tree stations may be induced to come to or near our homes 
if the table is spread on the ground. Sweep away the snow, 
or trample it down, and scatter food about. Where possible, 
it is well to erect a shelter of brush, cornstalks, or boards 
over the food to prevent its being covered by the storms. 
Besides pheasants and bobwhites, you may attract grouse, 
tree sparrows, purple finches, snow buntings, juncos, gold- 
finches, pine grosbeaks, and other seed-eating birds. There is 
nothing better for such a food-table than barn sweepings. The 
birds will revel in the seeds of the grasses and weeds scattered 
throughout the chaff, scratching it over and over. A little 
gravel scattered about will be appreciated, as it aids digestion. 
The gallinaceous birds, like the grouse, bobwhite, and pheas- 
ant, need it, especially the last two, for grit in the gizzard 
constitutes the teeth of a bird. 

Feed the birds these desperate winter days. They can en- 
dure an astonishing amount of cold if properly nourished. But 
they soon freeze if the stomach is empty. The bird’s stomach 
is his furnace. Food is the fuel. With plenty of fuel in the 
furnace, heat is maintained through digestion and assimila- 
tion. Thousands of birds perish when food is searee. The 
food you provide may be just the amount needed to tide the 
bird over. It may be the margin between life and death. 
Your thoughtful care may save many a valuable little life. It 
will make the birds happy and it will make you happy too. 
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What America 
Needs To-day 


ANNIE L. SEARS 


N A RECENT ADDRESS before the Women’s City Club 
II of Boston, Mr. Philip H. Kerr, one of the private secreta- 

ries of Mr. Lloyd George from 1917 to 1921, said: “We 
must recognize that the only alternative to living in a jungle 
is to begin to think how we are going to make law effective 
over the whole earth. Otherwise we shall not make any real 
progress in the way of preventing war.” I wonder whether 
Mr. Kerr did not touch the sore spot in present-day civilization. 

It was Immanuel Kant who said the essential maxim for 
moral life—and this holds whether individual or social life 
is intended—is “the obligation to act from reverence for 
law’; that is, pure reverence for law in despite of eonsequence 
is the principle of action of the moral will. Particular laws 
must of course change to meet the needs of a changing en- 
vironment and a deyeloping social organism; but however 
particular laws may alter, the necessity for reverence for law 
itself must remain, if we are to have moral life at all and a. 
healthy social structure. 

The crying “need of our time is, I believe, this need for rev- 
erence for law; that is for something over and above the 
individual, which yet makes for his completest, most spiritual 
life, and so claims his absolute allegiance. The war simply 
emphasized the tendency which was with us before, the ten- 
dency to restlessness and contempt of law. The tearing up 
of a treaty, Russian Bolshevism, the Fascisti in Italy, are 
instances of it on a national scale. In America we have in- 
erease of juvenile crime, the breaking of the Volstead Act in 
places high and low, a tendency to lax moral standards. di- 
voree on trivial grounds, lynchings, Ku Klux Klans, AW these 
things lead to final anarchy. 

Critics have called attention to the fact that current Ameri- 
can literature strikes a note of dissatisfaction with American 
life, whether it is Mrs. Edith Wharton and F. Scott Fitzgerald 
describing types of New York society, or the accounts of West- 
ern city and country in “Dust” and “Babbitt.” Depressing 
as much of this recent fiction is, this pessimism may be a 
healthy sign; but we shall not get satisfaction if we return 
to the primitive or give free rein to every instinct as some 
modern writers counsel. 

To-day American civilization seems at the crossroads. Which 
way shall we turn? The way of greater license, the way of 
every man a law to himself, the way, finally, of universal 
anarchy, or shall we take the way suggested by the great 
philosopher Kant? 

ee 


Mr. Joseph Lee has said of us, “We are an idealistic people 
without a concrete ideal.” We have lost the old religious 
ideal, “the passion for perfection” of the Puritans, and have 
put nothing in its place. We cannot be Puritans again, yet 
since “man is incurably religious,” since, as Saint Augustine 


has it, our hearts are restless until they find rest in God. 


something of the Puritan ideal must be included in our 
democracy if we are not to rest on the deadly level of the 
average man against which the pessimism of current literature 
is a protest, or to sink into the slough of unbridled instinct and 
the primitive which leads finally to disillusionment and despair. 
A democratic community must offer the highest life to all 
in the sense in which Athens offered it to her citizens. What 
we want is not mere life, but life directed and organized for 
the noblest ends—life creative in art, in literature, and in 
social aims. 

If Western civilization is not to go the way of ancient ones, 
it is clear the way we must take. It is the way of self-control. 
the way of discipline of the lower instincts by an ideal, the 
way of loyalty to law. If the way of the discipline of instinct. 
if reverence for law and loyalty to an integrating ideal de- 
mands spiritual effort, when, we may ask, was the way of 
salvation ever an easy one? But let us catch the vision of a 
re-created America. Is not salvation itself abundantly worth, 
the struggle we must make? 


» 
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THE PASTOR IN THE SMALL TOWN 


Some Observations by a Layman 


; The following article illustrates a 
number of things. The reader will 
choose what seems the chief thing 
according to his own bent. We re- 
print it, with grateful credit, from 
that modern journal of the Hpisco- 
 palians, the Churchman. There has 
surely come over the world a new no- 
tion of a minister. The last para- 
graph will make some people say there 
is a fallacy there. Is it, and what . 
is it? 


Although I live in a small town, one 
of about ten thousand in Ohio, I’m not 
a minister. I am a merchant, with some 
interest in banking and in farming and 
more, I hope, in my community. I do not 
often go to church. I rather like to feel 
that this is because I do not hear very 
well now, and because, as I keep my store 
open Saturday nights, I am tired on Sun- 
day morning. But the real reason, I sus- 
pect,—the selfish one,—is because I want, 
on Sunday morning, to think about what 
I want to think about—not what some 
one else wants me to. 


+ 


But though I don’t go to church, I know 
all the ministers of my town, and most of 
them I like and admire. I also follow 
their work pretty well, what they are 
doing inside as well as outside their 
churehes. And what I shall say is, I sus- 
pect, something of a composite,—some- 
thing of the best work of some of the best 
of them; but it won’t be much of their 
work inside their churches. 

There are in this town ten churches, 
with investments from a few to fifty 
thousand dollars. Not even the large ones 
pay their pastors salaries of as much as 
.5 per cent. on their investment. At nearly 
every service, in all of them with possibly 
two exceptions, there are more vacant 
places than filled ones. Of course I do 
not have facts, but I don’t think I would 
do harm to the facts if they existed. In 
a neighboring village, smaller than this, 
an accurate social survey was recently 
made. It revealed that five churches with 
a seating capacity of 1,675 had an aver- 
age attendance of 245. If the truth were 
known about our town, I am not sure that 
the percentage would differ much. 
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It may be thought, therefore, that if I 
were a pastor in a small town, I should 
try for church unity or for a larger con- 
gregation—but I should not. A few years 
ago the buildings of the Presbyterians and 
the Congregationalists here needed some 
repairs. A few persons in one church 
made advances, I was told, toward getting 
together with the other. Just what held 
them up I don’t know. But one church 
rebuilt at a cost of $45,000 and the other 
spent about $7,000, and either church 
would now hold both congregations. If 
these people with so much in common 


_result of his preaching, 


couldn’t unite, I don’t think much of the 
practical chances of church unity. 

Nor if I were a pastor would I use much 
effort to bring my congregation much 
above its normal point. One of the sheer- 
est wastes I know is for a capable man to 
spend his whole power preaching two or 
three times every week to the same small 
group. 

If these people went out and radiated 
sweetness and light in the community as a 
my criticism 
would not hold; but this I have not found 
to be the outcome. Those who have sweet- 
ness and light in their lives radiate just 
as much under the tedious Dr. Hill as 
they do under the intelligent Mr. Dale; 
and those who have little radiate no more 
under the preaching of the latter than the 
former. 
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We who spend time getting up all sorts 
of meetings know that, as a rule, those 
who attend are the yery ones who don’t 
need to. And so it is with the churches. 
Most of the people I meet on their way to 
or from church Sunday morning don’t 
need to go in order to lead good lives. 

Some of the worst parasites in this town 
are “church workers.” They get every- 
thing they have from the town,—their 
money, their amusements, their happiness 
and security; and, except for their taxes, 
they give nothing to it. They are not less 
parasites because some of them give lib- 
erally to their churches. When we invite 
them to chip in for a concert, they have 
to ask their wives; when we’re getting 
up a farmers’ picnic, they are going out 
of town; when we want to bring in a new 
factory, they lost some money once. They 
are not interested in clean streets or good 
roads, in new enterprises or better govern- 
ment, in the schools or in the Chautauqua, 
in the Chamber of Commerce or the Coun- 
try Club. If ten or twenty years of 
preaching has not made them good. citi- 
zens, why preach to them? 


oh 


If I were a pastor in a small town, I’d 
try to make the town, not the church, my 
congregation. I’d be as much interested 


in the public school as in the Sunday- 


school, in the community chorus as in my 
Bible class. I’d join the Chamber of Com- 
merce; I’d raise my voice and give my 
time to every form of civil work. I’d try 
to be the best citizen as well as the best 
man in my community. 

A few years ago one of the industrial 
plants in this town burned, and to pre- 
vent the removal of the company to a 
larger city a fund of $20,000 was raised. 
Our Roman Catholic priest was one of the 
most active in the canvass, and to the 
fund he gave $50. His salary is $800 a 
year. Ithink hedida pastor’s work. He 
prevented industrial stagnation, the break- 
ing up of homes, the parting of friends. 
No more of his than of other congrega- 


tions were employed at the plant. He 
worked for the community. 

When our Chamber of Commerce was 
revamped two years ago, several ministers 
were on the committees that sought—and 
got—new members. At our Wednesday 
luncheons three or four of them always 
attend and join in the discussions. To my 
mind they are better employed than at 
their prayer-meetings Wednesday night. 
They bring the living force of Christian 
thought to men and causes that otherwise 
would not have them. 
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If you tell me these are incidental to 
the work of the pastor, I reply that, in 
my view, they are fundamental. I know 
many men in this town as good as its 
ministers. But the minister, no matter 
how much he’s tangled up in a dogma, 
lives in the shadow of a great life. Every 
day he studies the teachings of the great- 
est moralist the world has ever known. 
When he goes among men he drops his 
dogma, but he brings his morals. Any 
meeting he attends should be better for 
his coming. 

Well-spent leisure and financial inde- 
pendence go hand in hand. In the small 
town, the minister is one of the few men 
who can command both. The rest of us 
are busy in our stores, in our offices, and 
in our workshops. When we steal away 
to attend a meeting it is never without 
a sense of guilt. But the minister, with 
few fixed duties, is free to make appoint- 
ments, and, what is more, to keep them. 
He can spend a whole day in committee 
work without financial loss to himself or 
neglect of others. 
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I do not forget the minister’s duty to 
his congregation. As an employer, I know 
that a man’s first duty is to the one who 
pays him, the clergyman’s to those who 
provide his salary. But his duty is, I 
think, discharged when he gives of his 
best to the services his church provides, 
and pays the calls of necessity and socia- 
bility. If the rest of his week, not re- 
quired for his sermons, is given to the 
broad field of community work, his church 
is only the gainer. Surely the words of 
the man who moves only between his 
study and his church cannot have. the 
weight of ene who goes to his pulpit Sun- 
day morning fresh from the problems of 
the working world. 

Nor do I forget the spiritual side of the 
pastor’s work. I have no quarrel with the 
man who finds in listening to sermons his 
chief spiritual refreshment. I have no 
quarrel with the pastor who seeks to pro- 
mote what he regards as spiritual life by 
very active efforts, such as revival serv- 
ices and camp-meetings. All I can say is 
that when I look for the evidence of this 
spiritual awakening in our community I 
am generally disappointed. I have lived 
through many revival. services, of great 
erowds and great fervor. I have never 
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seen one that appreciably affected my list 
of bad accounts, changed any of the gross 
inefficiencies of our local government, 
stayed the idle gossip in our homes, or 
even stopped the march of our bootleggers. 

A friend with whom I speak of these 
things, in the main agrees with them; 
but, he contends, if it’s the duty of the 
church to upbuild the community, it’s the 
duty of the community to uphold the 
church. If no one went to church, there 
would be no churches and no ministers; 
if all went, there could be better ministers, 
better choirs, and better services. 


Hh 

The salaries ministers in small towns 
get are a blot on the community as on 
the church. My own business is a small 
one—not by any account one of the larg- 
est in the town, yet I pay a half-dozen 
people more than the average salary of 
the town’s ministers—some men of real 
power, and all with years behind them in 
their calling. And there’s another ine- 
quality. In no business, no other pro- 
fession, is a man’s position less a measure 
of his real worth than in the ministry. 
At one time or another I have heard all 
the great pulpit speakers of the last gen- 
eration. I have gone to church to all de- 
nominations, in the biggest cities and in 
small. towns. If I have one conviction about 
the pulpit, it is that one is just as likely 
to hear a good sermon on Main Street 
as on Fifth Avenue. One of the dullest 
men I ever knew was endured for many 
years in one of the richest parishes in 
New York. He had a voice. One of the 
weakest men for his job I ever knew had 
a like position in another city. He had 
a wife. The ability with which a pulpit 
is filled is due more to the good sense of 
the visiting committee than to the salary 
they have to offer. 

The community does support the 
churehes. There is scarcely a church ac- 
tivity to which the business men of this 
town don’t contribute. Hach of us buys 
enough tickets in the course of a year 
to fill a basket. We give our windows for 
food sales, our goods for poor boxes, our 
money to missionaries, .When a church 
is built we are asked to subscribe. Most 
of us do so willingly. We realize that, 
though a specific cause may not be worthy, 
the church is one of the great factors in 
our life. For myself, I wish this aid 
might be more wisely given. To the sala- 
ries of at least five of our ministers I 
should be glad to contribute, if I could do 
so without comment. But convention 
makes me feel that I cannot, and so I 
give tobutone. I imagine no more helpful 
change of opinion than one that would ap- 
prove my giving directly to any church I 
felt was ministering to the welfare of the 
town, and withdrawing my support when 
I knew that it wasn’t. 

When I asked a minister once to under- 
take an important bit of war work, he 
recalled that he was conducting a series of 
special services. “But,” he said, “the 
government comes first, and then the 
church,” and he took the job. This is 
the spirit the small town needs, but it 
needs something more, it needs the min- 
ister who will also say, as I believe my 
friend would if I pressed him, ‘The com- 
munity first, and then the church.” 
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FAMOUS FORUM CELEBRATES 


That unique and useful institution, Ford 
Hall Forum, Boston, Mass., celebrated its 
fifteenth anniversary, Sunday evening, 
February 25, with appropriate speaking, 
and on Wednesday, February 28, with a 
banquet. Many testimonials from influen- 
tial people have come to George W. Cole- 
man, director. Among others, this one of 
Margaret Deland, the author, applies well 
to the work the Forum is doing: “I wish 
there was anything in the world I could 
do to help along the open forum movement 
in this country. I feel that it is one of 
the most important expressions of human 
hope and courage which we can put up 
against the Bolshevist movement, which 
means the destruction of civilization.” 
Speakers have called the Ford Hall audi- 
ence “the greatest audience in America.” 
A fresh census of this audience, based 
on the return of 674 blanks, reveals these 
interesting facts. Sixty-one per cent. of 
the audience are regular attendants. Fifty- 
eight per cent. are men. Twenty-five per 
eent. are under thirty years of age, forty- 
four per cent. between thirty and fifty 
years of age, and thirty-one per cent. above 
fifty years of age. Only one-third of the 
audience are foreign-born, while sixty-one 
per cent. are of foreign parentage. One 
hundred and thirty-four different occupa- 
tions were designated on the census blanks 
and thirty-seven varieties of religious 
faith, but with only seven per cent. indicat- 
ing an absence of any faith. Fifty-eight 
per cent. lean toward Protestantism, 
twenty-two per cent. are Jews, and six per 
cent. acknowledge Catholic affiliation. Only 
two per cent. confess to agnosticism or 
atheism. In indicating the speakers that 
are best liked, John Haynes Holmes leads 
the list overwhelmingly, and Margaret 
Slattery comes second. Even speakers 
who have not appeared on our platform 
for many years received generous marks 
of preference. 
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The Ford Hall Forum is the child of 
the Boston Baptist Social Union, and it 
has never left the home in which it was 
born. Daniel Sharp Ford, in his will, 
urged the Social Union to use their new 
building as a common meeting-ground with 
the working men and women of Boston. 
For nearly twenty years George W. Cole- 
man has been chairman of the committee 
of the Social Union which spends the in- 
come from the Ford bequests. He per- 
suaded ,his committee to venture forth 
with this new type of meeting, and ever 
since has been the director and chairman. 
The Social Union still grants the Forum 
the free use of the halls in the Ford Build- 
ing, but for the last seven years the run- 
ning expenses have been met by the col- 
lections taken at the meetings and by the 
contributions of friends, including many 
members of the Social Union. Mr. Cole- 
man and a host of Forum folks, besides a 
number of members of the Social Union, 
notably J. Arthur Sparrow and James P. 
Roberts, have given their time and energy 
and money to the work of the Forum, and 
they feel that it has been a privilege to 
do so. 

From the beginning, Mr. Coleman has 


had the assistance of able and devoted 
secretaries. Miss Mary Caroline Craw- 
ford’s initiative and energy as executive 
secretary for thirteen years made a large 
contribution to the success of the meet- 
ings. Her ingenuity and enterprise were 


_vital factors in the growth and deyvyelop- 


ment of the movement. Miss Alice H. 
Samson, who became executive secretary 
immediately following the 1920-21 season, 
has been Mr. Coleman’s private secretary — 
for many years. No one, not even Mr. 
Coleman himself, has shown greater deyo- 
tion or made more sacrifices in the inter- 
est of the Forum. 

Even the stress of the war did not blot 
out the Forum meetings, although the 
seasons at that time had to be shortened. 
Coal and money were hard to get. 

The Ford Hall programs for fifteen sea- 
sons comprise 326 Sunday evening meet- 
ings. During this period 244 different 
speakers have given their message on the 
Ford Hall platform. Three-quarters of all 
these speakers have appeared on the Ford 
Hall platform but once, only twelve per 
cent. of the entire number have made a 
second appearance, but nine of the 244 
have been presented three times, only six 
four times, two five times, three six times, 
and two seven times. Charles Zueblin 
holds the record of having spoken to the 
Ford Hall Forum audience thirteen times. 

Of the total number of speakers, thirty- 
three, about fourteen per cent., have been 
women. Nearly twenty-eight per cent.— 
or sixty-six, exactly—of the speakers have 
been ministers, priests, or rabbis. Hight 
medical doctors have addressed the audi- 
ence, and twenty-two college professors. 
Among the remaining group, 115 are busi- 
ness men, lawyers, judges, poets, social 
workers, publicists, representatives of 
labor, journalists, authors, lecturers, and 
educators. Almost never has there ap- 
peared a man in high political office. 

The three following testimonials indi- 
cate the esteem in which the Forum is 
widely held: 

John Graham Brooks: “The conditions 
of a working democracy have their per- 
fect statement in four crisp sentences of 
your platform. Such chances as democ- 
racy has are more surely found in the 
organized and fearless practice of those 
principles made familiar to us in Mr. Cole- 
man’s center at Ford Hall than in any 
other existing institution known to me.” 
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Roger W. Babson: “On this fifteenth 
anniversary of the Ford Hall Forum, I 
desire to send you my personal greetings. 
I have watched your Ford Hall meetings 
since they began in 1908. I fully appreci- 
ate all the trials and difficulties that you 
have encountered through these past fif- 
teen years. I also appreciate the leader- 
ship that has made these meetings the 
most talked of and the most influential in 
molding public opinion of any agency in 
Boston.” . 

Rt. Rey. William Lawrence, LL.D.: 
“Congratulations upon fifteen years of 
helpful work in enabling people, especially 
those who have lately come to this country, 
to ask questions and speak their mind.” 
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The 
Consecration 
of 
Sir Galahad 


A Symbolic Service 
for Easter 


Evucenst RopMAN SHIPPEN 
Second Church in Boston 
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SIR GALAHAD RECEIVES HIS MOTHHR’S BLESSING 
Knights, nine Virtues, and Pages in attendance 


This symbolic service was prepared as a “devotion” for the 
church rather than as a spectacle for the stage. Its moving 


_ appeal will depend upon the degree of self-effacement, rever- 


ence, and religious imagination shown by those taking part, 
rather than upon external or scenic effects. To carry out this 


- purpose, organ support is necessary, though a choir is not 


indispensable. . 

The word “altar” carries with it no necessary suggestion of 
sacerdotalism, but is used simply to indicate the central place 
or focus of worship, a communion table in churches of the 
Puritan tradition. . 

While originally prepared for Paster, this service may appro- 


‘priately be used on other occasions, especially as an intro- 


duction to a Membership or Fellowship service. 

The legend of the Holy Grail is here freely interpreted, its 
asceticism giving way to a more modern conception of the 
Christian life. Galahad typifies youth dedicating itself to the 
ideals of purity and service. The Knights typify teachers and 
friends. Yglais, the Mother, typifies both the nurturing church 
(Eglise) and divine motherhood. The nine Virtues have taken 
the place of the nuns in the story, severally representing Cour- 
age, Loyalty, Endurance, Purity, Humility, Gentleness, Faith, 
Hope, and Love. The Voice (source unseen) is the voice of the 
Spirit. The Grail symbolizes self-sacrificing love which feeds 
and sustains eternal life. 

As here printed, the service requires less than half an hour, 
varying with the organist’s improvisations and selections. If 
desired, it may be lengthened by introducing hymns, reading, 
prayer, and address preceding and leading up to the symbolic 
episodes. 

As there are no speaking parts excepting Galahad’s few lines, 
“two rehearsals will suffice. Those who direct the presenta- 
tion will appreciate this saving in time and energy. 

Churches desiring to give “The Consecration of Sir Galahad” 
inay secure helpful suggestions as to music, costumes, ete., in 
mimeograph form, from the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, American Unitarian Association, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Participants: The Voice; Sir Galahad; Yglais, the Mother ; The 
Angel of the Grail; Trumpeter; Two Knights; Four Pages; 
Nine Virtues. 

Place: The Church. 


Organ Prelude 


INTRODUCTION 
The Voice: 

A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 

Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odors haunt my dreams. 


Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the holy Grail. 
—Tennyson. 
I. THe Knicut’s Vow 
(Trumpet notes, unaccompanied, followed by entrance of trumpeter, 
four pages, two knights, Galahad, center. Organ accompaniment.) 
The Voice: 

Hail Galahad! Hail, thou dutiful son, lad no longer. 
On an Easter morn came thou into the world. On this, 
thy natal day, this Resurrection day, ’tis meet thou dedicate 
thyself and manly to uphold -the cross after whose mystic 
pattern thou art framed. 

(Galahad, facing altar, stands for a moment with outstretched arms, 
then kneels. Choir chants the Lord’s Prayer, plainsong setting.) 


Thine orisons o’er, the time has come for thee to take 
thy vow as Christian knight. Be thou instructed. 
(Galahad, still kneeling, repeats the vow, following the Voice, phrase 
by phrase.) 
I, Galahad, do by the holy rood make oath, 
To speak the truth and maintain the right, 
Wrongs to redress, the insolence of might to curb, 
To scorn the lures of wealth and ease, 
To treat my body as the temple of the soul, 
And, chaste, to honor womanhood. 
Christ and the Church right loyally to serve, 
And e’er to fix mine eyes on God. Amen. 
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The Voice (continuing): 


Now let thy leal and doughty friends invest and outfit thee. 
Kirst, the —, of Knowledge shall be thine. 


(A page gives golden key, hung on a ribbon, to one of the knights, 
who hangs it about Galahad’s neck.) 


The Helmet of Salvation next shalt thou wear. 


KA page gives helmet to one of the knights, who places it on 
Galahad’s head.) 


Now take the Shield of Faith. 


(a page gives shield. to one of the knights, 
Galahad.) 


who presents it to 


Fast not least, assume the Spirit’s Sword. 


ba page gives sword to one of the knights, who presents it to 
Galahad.) 


Behold the maiden knight, Sir Galahad! 


(Galahad raises sword on high.) 


‘Accoutered thus, thou lackest only this, thy mother’s blessing. 


| II. 
The Voice: 


Mother! thy son’s hour draws near. 


Tur Moruer’s BLESSING 


Approach thou! 
(Mother enters, side, greeted by Galahad. Short organ improvisation.) 


Thou hast given him birth; thou hast guided his first 
steps; thou hast brought him up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. As now he goes out into the world do 
thou summon to his aid the Virtues nine. No strangers 
they to him, but nearer, closer henceforth must they be, 
a light unto his path. 

Call forth the Virtues which as knight he needs—Cour- 
age, Loyalty, Endurance. 


(Organ improvisation, during which the three Virtues enter, right, 
making obeisance, one by one, before Galahad, then taking places 
near altar.) 


Invoke the Virtues that become his noble birth—Gentle- 
ness, Humility, Purity. 


(Organ improvisation, during which the second group enters, 
following lead of first group.) 


left, 


Let him, above all, companied be by Virtues rare which 
crown him Christian—Faith, Hope, Love. 


(Organ improvisation. The three Virtues enter, center, 


lead of others.) 


following 


Mother, thy task divine is done. 

No longer claim him thine alone. 

The needy world he now must serve. 

As forth he fares, bestow on him thy blessing. 


(Mother blesses Galahad, her hand on his brow as he kneels. 
turn, kisses the other hand.) 


He, in 


Son, thy tendant knights have likewise done their task. 
Thou needest them no more. 
Bid them guide and fend thy mother on her way. 


(Organ improvisation. Trumpeter, pages, Mother and knights retire, in 
order named, right or left. Galahad follows group a few steps, 
watching his departing mother tenderly.) 


Ill. Tur Hoty Gram 
The Voice: 

Thou godly youth, well dowered thou, and now, full con- 
secrate, thy strength be as the strength of ten because thy 
heart is pure. Prepared be to see the sacrificial Cup, to 
glimpse the Holy Grail! 


(Galahad starts from his reverie.) 


For him alone the sight ineffable who follows Christ. In 
might of love thou shalt possess the Grail at last, and find 
Eternal Life. In God’s own time,—at last! 


(Organ. The Angel of the Grail appears, side, goes to altar, lifts on 
high the Grail, hitherto concealed, turns, and, motionless, faces 
the congregation. Galahad starts back at sight of the Grail, then 
goes forward ardently and kneels at the feet of the Angel.) 
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The Voice: 


If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me. 


(Organ. Galahad lifts the sword, hilt high up, towards Grail as the 
Voice concludes, then rises, turns, and departs, center, his eyes 
on his sword-hilt held before him, followed by the Virtues in 
single file. The Angel waits until the Virtues have departed, then 
withdraws quietly, side, bearing the Grail.) 


BENEDICTION 


[Copyrighted, 1923. All rights reserved. ] 


“My Favorite Avocation” 


It’s Farming, Believe Me! 


GHORGH LAWRENCE PARKER 

It’s farming. 

First, because it acquainted me with mortgages; and by first- 
hand knowledge of banks and bankers I am forever freed 
from being “a minister who knows nothing of business.” I 
know all I need to know! Working off a mortgage is like 
finding money,—hard. 

Second, because farming teaches me literary criticism. I 
know now that Shakespeare never said “sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks.” What he really said was “ser- 
mons in books, stones in the running brooks.” That’s com- 
mon sense! I can understand that, for so it was in the begin- 
ning, and ever shall be, world without end, Amen! If he had 
found sermons in stones, not a single New England preacher 
could have made a living since then. 

Third, farming is the best avocation for the preacher, 
because it shows him just how many kinds of women his 
wife can be. The farmer’s wife has received much study 
and sympathy, likewise the preacher’s wife has been under 
the microscope of literature and of Main Street; but the true 
climax is only reached when the two are made to combine 
into one. When you see that, you see before you the combined 
energy of the Ford engine, the suffering patience of Mrs. 
Job, and the loneliness of Cinderella without prospect of the 
Prince or glass slippers. After the preacher’s wife has passed 
this examination he knows that his matrimonial judgment 
was really the insight of genius,—and it is worth a farm to 
find that out if he didn’t know it before. 

Fourth, I avocate in farming because I much prefer chas- 
ing brown potatoes down the upturned row to following the 
lead of the caddy after a white expensive ball over artificial 
turf. I like to store my own potatoes better than to pay 
the grocer for storage. I avoid monthly bills. I get the 
“good gigantic smell of the brown old earth,” and I escape the 
expense of elaborate costuming. 

Speaking of costumes, that’s my next reason for farming. 
Formerly I was morally and mentally torn as to what to do 
with my old clothes. Should I give them away and misname 
it charity; or should I sell them and give the proceeds to 
the family purse and call it prudence? Well, I have solved 
all that. I farm, and the result is “there ain’t no old clothes.” 
They simply disappear; whether by attrition, undernourish- 
ment, overwork, or atmospheric conditions I don’t know. They 
disappear, that’s all. What you don’t wear out or spoil one 
day you will the next. There's an end on’t! 

Last of all, I like to farm because it gives me a chance to 
fish. That, you see, is apostolic and dogmatically right. I 
won’t farm unless I can fish; it’s possible to do both if the 
barn is conveniently located to allow you to sneak off to the 
lake without being seen from the kitchen! 

Yes, I do both. And sometimes the sweet greenness of God 
over the field is just like his restful blueness in the lake. 

There is more than food in farming. And there is more 
than fish in fishing. 

Believe me! 

Newton Cunter, Mass. 
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Monday Mornings 


in the Parsonage 


TIL 
) 
When is a Minister not a Minister? 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


HERE IS A SAYING which is apt to trouble The Minis- 

ter on Monday morning, viz., “Once a minister always 

a minister.” Probably intended to indicate his inability 
or disinclination to give himself to any other kind of work 
after haying known the satisfactions of ministering, it also 
carries a sinister implication. Hateful indeed would it be if 
it were to mean that the minister comes inevitably to lack 
capacity to ever unbend and lose his professional self-con- 
sciousness. 

Perhaps this danger has lessened since a clerical dress is no 
longer insisted on. In England, when a judge is admitted to 
the Bench, he is still said to “take silk’; but, in this country 
at least, no one any longer refers to the clergyman as belong- 
ing to “the cloth.” All of which makes it easier for the minis- 
ter to realize on his ordinary every-day resources when Monday 

- morning comes round. 

There are of course many notable exceptions to this rule of 
clerical persistence. One recalls, for instance, the positive 
glee with which J. H. Green, the historian, relinquished forever 
the pastoral office. “Won't it be jolly,” he writes to a friend, 
“to have no sermons to preach on Sunday!” To most ministers, 
however, this would not be the accepted conclusion. It has 
been said that the normal man likes to be preached to, and 
few are the preachers who ever get the homiletic virus out 
of their blood, once they have been inoculated with it. Minis- 
ters, like other men, have their reactions, but they are mostly 
momentary. The tire-troubles of Monday pass away, and be- 
fore they have wandered far, they are apt to turn back to 
the old accustomed paths. 

To the question, When is a minister not a minister? then, 
there will probably be various answers, and most of them 
will have to do with Monday morning. The Minister recalls 
one whom he met on such an occasion, evidently heading for 
the woods. He does not care to dwell upon the matter of his 
raiment; it certainly. was neither new nor clerical, the hat 
being -the only feature which clings persistently in memory, 
and that was nothing but disreputable. Fishing, to be sure, 
is an ancient pastime, associated with the scenery and setting 
of religion, but this angler at least did not look clerical. The 
Minister doubts if he felt so. He certainly hopes not. 

Another brother he remembers coming into the denomina- 
tional headquarters on Monday morning with a leather bag in 
his hand. One of the men standing about asked him if he had 

- sermons in it, to be told that it was full of cartridges. A 
brilliant preacher, the brother was known also for his love of 
shooting. A dog and a gun, and Monday morning, seemed to 
bring out some other more native quality in the man. He is 
gone now—The Minister is sure, not to any merely conven- 
tional heaven; perhaps it may be to that of the Indian. If 


Resting in the Lord 
CHARLES F. DOLE 


Our hearts abide in trust serene. 

We move and strive, and striving, rest the more 

In inward peace secure. : 

As the birds fly, and sing, and rest again, P 
Trusting their tiny weight to the wide wings of the wind ; 
As the birds ally their meager strength 

With rhythmic force unseen, but free, 

Drawn from the deep source of Universal Life: 

So our spirits give themselves. as by divine decree, 
Fearless to fly, and seek, and do, and also gladly rest, 

And draw from mystic fountains, surely not our own, 

The power to move whereyer truth and love may bid us go, 
Careless of self, or man’s applause, or bounds of time, 

In the vast realms of space and light and life. 
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only they are hunting-grounds, they will certainly be “happy” 
for him, 

Finally, The Minister cannot well be said to be a minister 
when he fails to keep a calendar or neglects to consult it regu- 
larly. Not long ago a friend of his who was settled over a 
rural New England parish illustrated this point. One Sun- 
day morning the people had gathered for service. The last bell 
had ceased ringing, but no minister had appeared. After hur- 
ried and anxious consultation it was decided to send a delega- 
tion of men to look into the case. The minister, who was also 
a farmer, lived a couple of miles away, and was at last found 
working in the field. Looking up surprised, he greeted his 
parishioners, and replied that he was all right when they 
asked how he was. 

“We were waiting at the church,” they said, “and as you 
didn’t appear, we got worried. We were afraid that you might 
have dropped dead, or been taken sick, or something.” 

“Why should I be at the church?’ demanded the minister. 
“T’m not in the habit of being at the church on Saturday.” 

“But, man alive, it isn’t Saturday; it’s Sunday!” was the 
reply. : 

The delinquent minister was not convinced, however, and 
stood valiantly to his guns. He tried his best to get the 
parishioners to say it was Saturday, but, when he could not, 
he at last gave up and prepared to make the best of a bad 
situation. 

At a time when so many are forgetting Sunday, perhaps it 
is not strange that once in a way even a minister should suffer 
from the same lapse of memory. He probably has remembered 
it ever since, however, when the day came round. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Include the Universalists 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I want to tell you that as a Universalist holding joint 
fellowship in the Unitarian Church I am heartily in favor 
of making the change in name suggested by Mr. Snow and 
Mr. Williams in THe CuHrisTIAN REGISTER of November 16. 

Would it not be in the interest of a larger and more powerful 
organization to invite the Universalist Church, as a denomina- 
tion, to join the Unitarians in making this change of name? 

The difference between Universalists and Unitarians to-day 
is almost wholly a difference in name. Neither organization 
is willing to change its cherished name for that of the other. 
Could union not be brought about by each one dropping its sec- 
tarian name and organizing together as the Liberal Church? 


Osacr, Ia. Epwarp A. LEWIS. 


Disintegration of the Creedal Churches 


To the Hditor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


That the time has arrived for a new name I believe to be 
easily apprehended. The old name is too theological, too 
narrow, too constricted, for the breadth and meaning of the 
chureh which we love and serve. What shall this new name 
be? Shall it not be in accord with the true purpose of our 
existence, the spirit of the age, and the genius of our founding? 

We are in the age of the great manifestation of Spirit. In 
all ways the tendency is in that direction—in science, business, 
literature, and life. The entire trend of the deeper thought of 
the day bears out this assertion. The Spirit is abroad and 
people are becoming conscious of it. This being so, the 
churches of creed, of exact definition, must go, not because 
they are attacked from without, but because they are dis- 
integrating from within. A new church is to be born. The 
world is looking for it. This new church must be a church 
which can say with Jesus, “I am come that ye may have life 
and in ever-increasing abundance,” a church which teaches 
the same truth, a new way of life and living. We are bound 
together in one purpose, and that purpose is manifested 
through and “in the Spirit of Christ.” The Unitarian Church 
can be the new church, and why not give this church the new 


name, “The Chureh of the Christ Spirit’? 


MARLBORO,’ Mass. HerBert M. GESNER. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN 2s 


ee 


The World of the Child 


“, ..a world extraordinarily vivid and picturesque, when the strong 
are more strong, the sweet more angelic, the quaint more odd; when the 
young new-comer first learned to know in others brutality and love, in 
himself curiosity and silence, fear, cunning, sympathy, ambition, fierce 
grief, and despair; where scents were acute to the nostrils, when bright 
colors were first seen, and the wonders of the elements first learned, the 
sun, the moon, clouds, sky and stars, trees, flowers, and water in its 
various forms, the wide whiteness of snow, the terror of thunder at night, 
the steely persistence of heavy rains. Time was long there, before we 
bothered to count or needed to use the minutes, and under the shadow of 
powerful authority we enjoyed a liberty like no other liberty; new things 
came unendingly and adventure was all round. We did not know then 
that we lived there, and our elders usually forgot it; but we know thirty 
years afterwards.”—From J. C. Squire’s “Life and Letters.” 


The Lure of the Old Myths 


HAWTHORND’S WONDER Book. Illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. New York: George H, Doran 
Company. 

A wonder edition of a wonder book is 
this new edition offered by a New York 
publisher. The striking jacket invites the 
immediate opening of the cover, and the 
opening of the cover reveals heavy paper, 
large, clear type, and breath-taking illus- 
trations, which lure the reader, young or 
old, into absorbed reading of the classic 


mythology, “The Giant who Shines in the 
Sky” and “The Outwitting of Polyphemus” 
being examples of interest. Norwegian 
Odin, Loki, and Thor have their places, as 
has mighty Og, King of Bashan. Tales of 
King Arthur’s day there are, written in 
the archaic language of Morte d’Arthur. 
The last third of the volume is given up 
to nursery tales of many lands—lIrvish, 
Norse, Japanese, Korean, and American 
Indian. A final chapter on “Real Giants” 
states some scientifie facts not generally 
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American Patriots 


Goop Srorirs FoR GRnAT BIRTHDAYS. By 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company. $3.00. 

In concise form the author includes in 
this volume over two hundred stories 
commemorating birthdays of twenty-three 
patriots of North and South America,— 
men of high courage and keen vision, 
whose lives were important pieces in the 
puzzle of constructing free government. 
Beginning in October with Columbus, the 
arrangement of the book follows the school 
year. History loses its dryness and becomes 
a living pageant through the struggles 
and achievements of such personalities as 
are here depicted. Some of the tales Miss 
Olcott tells first-hand; others she takes 
directly from the writings of established 
authors. Accuracy of portrayal combines 
with vitality of touch to make the volume 
a mine of fact and interest. M. M. Dz. 


Our Epic Figures 

Tun Story or Youne GrorGH WASHINGTON. 
By Wayne Whipple. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 

Tan StTory or YounGc ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By Wayne Whipple. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 

The best in American boyhood thrills, 
generation after generation, in response 
to the call of the epic figures in our his- 
tory, George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln. So carefully has Mr. Whipple 
gathered his facts, and so sharply has he 
etched the telling events in the lives of 


‘his two chosen heroes on the minds of 


his readers, that no boy, however in- 
formed, can fail to see in a clearer light 
the unchanging figures of these molders 
of our country. M. M. D. 


Merry Tales 

Tun Prnarorn Pockner STrory Book. 
Miriam Olark Potter. 
Company. §2.50. 

So far as our knowledge and investiga- 
tion extend, no gayer, dearer book of bed- 
time short stories has appeared this year 
than Mrs. Potter’s charming tales with 
the musical rhymes and the characteristic 
drawings. They have originality, humor, 
and variety, besides the merit of whole- 
some cheerfulness, which the writer claims 
for them when she says that she has tried 
to keep them ‘‘as freshly washed and clean 
as a little pinafore should be.” 


By 
New York: H. P» Dutton 


myths that Nathaniel Hawthorne de- 
lighted to retell, with embellishments of 
his own fancy, to an audience which grows 
with each generation. ‘The library of 
any child will be deeply enriched by the 
addition of this book. M. M. D. 


Tales of the Tall Men 


A Book or GIANTS. By Henry Wysham 
Lanier. New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. 

In his introduction Mr. Lanier gives 
his readers an outline of the universality 
of the belief in the “very tall men of 
myth, legend, history, and science.” The 
book is made up of stories from Greek 


known and brings to a close a book» which 
shows exhaustive research into universally 
interesting legends which will always find 
a place in the world of imagination. 

: M. M. Dz. 


Religion at Three 


Burty May. By Helen Patten Hanson. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


By realistic glimpses into the every-da 5 ° 
life of a eine little girl of pe the Rhymes for Curious Children 
author illustrates her idea that religion Sine 4 Sone or Sunupy Hwap. By James W. 
may be the natural foundation of any Foley. New York: BH. P. Dutton & Co. - $2.00. 
child’s life from the time it is first able to The author says that “this collection of 
think, E. E. M, rhymes includes a play for children and 
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grown-ups, a romance from the enchanted 
land of dream, an adventure with rollick- 
ing spirit and narrative.” The play, 
charming as it is in content, is faulty 
from a practical standpoint. It is too 
elaborate in mechanism to compensate for 
its rather slender plot. The cast calls 
for fifteen children and four grown-ups. 

ie romance is the old favorite—an en- 

anted kingdom which awaits a rescuer 
who shall change the people from their 
animal form back to their natural one. 
“The Flight of the Stick Candy Man” re- 
Sembles slightly the famous trip once made 
by John Gilpin. It is evidently the au- 
thor’s custom to speak his own rhymes 
to children. If these, then, fail to please 
curious little readers, the fault may lie 
in the absence of Mr. Foley’s personality. 

H. M. P. 


Miniature Sketches 
BALLoons. By Elizabeth Bibesco. New York: 


George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


Balloons is a good name for these 
miniature sketches, written by the wife 
of Prince Bibesco, the daughter of Mar- 
got Asquith. They are gaily colored fan- 
cies, meant to play with, fluttering now 
and then like birds, but always with the 
string that ties them to the earth, serving 
as decorations in a crowded dance-room 
for sophisticated eyes, and never intended 
for the fun of children under the open 
sky. One might quote indefinitely sayings 
that snap out epigrammatic generaliza- 
tions, sometimes keen, sometimes bitter, 
usually clever. E. E. M. 


Mingo 
Hs Wao Stwats. By Alfredo Baiocco. Trans- 
. lated from the Italian by Walter S. Camp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A well-translated story of an impres- 
-sionable little boy, Mingo, whose pricking 
conscience urs him to atone for his 
crime of stealing money with which to 
buy food for his sick mother. Many un- 
happy hours are his, and many a hard 
struggle, but in the end his determination 
to make amends wins, and brings con- 
-tentment in its wake. A story of passing 
‘interest for younger children. 


Science for Children 


RuyMeES OF HaRLty JuneLtn Foutx. By Mary 
E. Marcy. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

Now that Wells’s Outline of History 
and Van Loon’s Story of Mankind have 
roused a widespread interest in prehistoric 
happenings, this book for children should 
make a large appeal. The writer had a 
difficult task—to keep to the facts which 
science has revealed, yet give her verses 
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the lilt of nonsense rhymes and the charm 
of legend. This she has done well, and 
the artist has added a quaint and mysteri- 
ous—yet revealing—element. When pupils 
are studying God’s Wonder World in the 
church school, this book would furnish 
excellent home reading along the same 
lines. The opening verses in the book, 
“One time our planet was a sun,” and “If 
everything grew up,’ near the end of the 
volume, are especially felicitous. Wide 
margins, decorative drawings, and large 
pages make a most attractive volume at 
a moderate price. Pa 


A Hardy Annual 


CHATTERBOX 1923. 
pany. 

Men may come and men may go, chil- 
dren may grow up and have children of 
their own, but Chatterbor goes on and 
on, unchanged in essentials since it pleased 
its first readers some forty-five years ago. 
There is the same rather small print, the 
continued stories that leap from page to 
page, the large illustrations that always 
illustrate, the extraordinary number of 
anecdotes and bits of verse. The pictures 
are certainly less lurid than in the earlier 
years, and color is occasionally introduced. 
Volumes of Chatterbox are a part of the 
proper equipment of a house where chil- 
dren are welcomed, to say nothing of their 
use as Christmas gifts. 


Boston: The Page Com- 


For the Reims Hospital 


EVERGREEN VILLAGE TO THE Rescun. By 
A. B. Coolidge. Privately Printed. $1.25. 

Although this pleasant story about the 
animals who lived in Evergreen Village 
may well be welcomed on its own merits, 
it may stimulate interest therein to know 
that the money received from its sale 
goes to help the American Temporary 
Hospital at Reims, France. This hospital 
eares for children exclusively and must 
be maintained until May, 1924, when the 
permanent American Memorial Hospital 
will be opened. Mrs. Francis L. Coolidge 
has written three. books to help France, 
of which the earlier two have already 
proved their interest for children. The 
new one is now for sale at the Garden- 
side Book Shop, 280 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston. E. E. M. 


Henrietta and Penelope 


HeNNY AND Penny. By Bertha Parker Hall. 
New York: HE. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Henny and Penny (short for Henrietta 
and Penelope) are twins who go through 
various experiences common in childhood 
and find entertainment in them all, even 
in chicken-pox. The story begins with a 
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birthday, and ends, as such books often 
end, in Christmas shopping and Christ- 
mas merrymaking. The silhouette illus- 
trations give an added charm to the ani- 
mated text.  . E. E. M. 
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MARCIA WEAVES HER BASKET 
From “Children of Ancient Rome” 


The City of Seven Hills 


CHILDREN OF ANCIENT RomgE. By L. Lam- 
prey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

The successful publication of Children 
of Ancient Britain is followed by a similar 
book, in which the writer draws a real- 
istic picture of days when Rome was only 
a space of marshy valleys set among seven 
hills, each of which had its own village. 
Without presuming to present, much less 
to harmonize, contradictory legends of 
early life in Italy, the author tells a story 
to interest children for its own sake, and 
sets the story in surroundings that have, if 
not historic value, at least a local and 
atmospheric interest that will make 
Roman history more interesting when they 
study it seriously. This is no slight 
achievement, and the children who read 
it will advance thereby in genuine culture. 


E. E. M. 
Three Jacks 
JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. By Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 


mus Company. $0.50. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. By Reginald 
Wright Kaufiman. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. $0.50. 

Peter RABBIT AND JACK-THE-JUMPER. By 
Linda Stevens Almond. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. $0.50. 

These three little books of a series tell 
in happy fashion the well-known stories all 
children love. The books are tiny.—just 
of a size to fit eager little hands,—and 
the familiar tales are gaily illustrated 
in colors, the pictures striking terror or 
bringing glee according to the text. Just 
the little books to fill in the half-hour 
before the coming of the Sandman. 

M. M.D 
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A Cellar Party 
ROSH BROOKS 


Father, coming in the front door at 
five forty-five, regular as a clock, ran 
down the cellar stairs, also regular as 
a clock, to give the furnace a before- 
dinner shake. ‘May I inquire,” he asked, 
returning to the kitchen five minutes later, 
“why every boy in the neighborhood is 
sitting in a circle on: our cellar floor? I 
was too overcome by the strange immacu- 
lateness of the cellar to ask a question, 
and not one word was spoken while I 
was below, though they were all talking 
at once when I opened the door to go 
down.” 

“Haven’t an idea,” said Mother, carefully 
turning fat brown sausages. “You never 
ean find out anything till they’re ready 
to tell you, so unless they’re in mischief 
I let them alone. All I know is that 
twelve boys have been out of the storm 
and in our cellar all afternoon. No, I 
haven’t been down. No, I didn’t ask them 
to clean it up.” 

“Well, I haven’t had such a pleasant 
surprise party in years,” said Father, 
chuckling. “Dreaded sorting out things in 
that cellar for weeks, and here I come 
home and find it as neat as a pin and as 
cleared as a dance-hall.” 

“Have they piled the boxes in one end?” 
Mother’s tone was skeptical. 

“They have. And the porch furniture 
is stowed as compactly as a ship’s hold. 
And the floor is swept. I’m going to issue 
invitations for a dance.” 

Mother opened the cellar door and in- 
stantly the chatter belowstairs ceased. 
“Boys,” she called cheerily, “it’s almost 
six. Better scamper to your dinners. 
Just time to wash up. Come, David.” 

“Mother,” began: David, at the dinner- 
table, beginning on his third baked potato, 
“Mother, may I have a birthday party this 
year?” 

A slight pause before Mother parried: 
“A birthday party? Last year you know 
you chose going to see Peter Pan instead. 
Are you sure this year you’d rather have 
a party than do something else?” Visions 
of the endless preparations necessary 
for carefully-thought-out games flashed 
through Mother’s head, to say nothing of 
the upheaval of the entire house. 

“Yes,” David went on serenely. “I want 
a birthday party this year. Course I can 
have it, can’t I?” and his eyes were wide. 

“Of course,” Mother assented. “That 
is, if you’re positive you wouldn’t rather 
do anything else?” 

“Sure,” and David’s voice was final. 
“And I want a new kind.” 

“QO David, we’ve had every kind there 
is, haven’t we?” besought Mother. “Let's 
just think up the best of the games we’ve 
had before and have them over again.” 

“Of course we'll have ice-cream,” mused 
David. “Two freezers full?” 

“No snow pudding at our parties, eh, 
David?” asked Father, solemnly, well re- 
membering the indignation of the neigh- 
borhood boys on their return from “the 


new boy’s party” where snow pudding had 
taken the place of ice-cream. 

“His mother never had snow pudding 
again for parties,” said David, darkly, 
whereupon Mother put down her fork 
helplessly and said: 

“David, you haven’t any of you told her 
what you boys said about snow-pudding 
parties?” 

“Neyer mind; that’s all in the past,” 
put in Father. “On with our own party 


plans. Two freezers of ice-cream was 
the last item.” 
“That’s all,” said David, “’cept my 


birthday cake and Grandma always makes 
a ’normous one and sends it over. I’m 
going to choose one all covered with nuts 
this year,—Grandma always says I may 
have any kind I want.” 

“Well,” said Mother, trying to sound 
sprightly, “I’ll think up the games and 
some prizes.” 

“We don’t want you to,” said David. 
“We've got them all thought up. We 
wrote ’em all down this afternoon, and 
couldn’t we have just one prize, some- 
thing a boy’d really want, ’stead of a lot 
of little prizes you break or don’t want? 


The Little Golden Crocus 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


A little Golden Crocus 

Came pushing through the ground; 
It was a mad March morning, 

No sunshine to be found ! 


Then did that little Crocus 
Just shiver, and look sad, 
As if when winds blew chilly 
’Twas no use to be glad? 


Oh, no! With look so cheerful, 
And sturdy Crocus skill, 
That little Golden Crocus 
Just pushed up higher still! 


And keep points in all the games and the 
prize for the one who scores highest when 
everything’s over?” 

“Good for you,” said Father. 
for Mother, and more fun. Tl pick out 
the prize,’ he continued. ‘“There’s an 
army store near my office, and I saw a 
compass the other day’— 

“OQ Father, that’s what we said we 
wanted, all of us, this afternoon,” said 
David, excitedly. ‘“How’d you _ guess, 
Father? Tom Bailey got one for a prize 
in the Scout rally and it’s like a watch, 
and we want one just like it’”— 

“Settled, one compass, for points,” said 
Mother, greatly relieved. ‘Now how about 
games?” 

“We want to think up our own,” said 
David, eagerly. “It’s more fun.” 

“Hasier for Mother, again,” murmured 
Father. “Go on, David. I’m getting so 
interested in this party, I may attend— 
only I don’t know whether I’d know you 
all, dressed in your best and company 
manners in your pockets.” 

“Will you come, Father,—will you? 
We're going to play Skin-the-Snake, and 
have an obstacle race over the step-ladder 
and through a barrel”— 


“Hasier 
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“My dear,” interposed Mother, firmly, 
“ladders and barrels I cannot have in the 
living-room, really I cannot.” 

“Oh, I forgot to say we want it in the 
cellar,” said David. “And it’s no fun to- 
dress up—just spoils a party—Father 
knows it does; and we want to wear our 
oldest clothes.” 

“Hurrah! I say,’ sang Father, waving 
his napkin. “Birthday parties solved for 
all parents for all generations! Wasier 
for Mother! That’s our slogan!” 

“TJ didn’t think about its being easier 
for Mother,’ admitted David, candidly. 
“But such heaps more fun than the regu- 
lar kind.” : 

“T foresee this party will differ in al 
details from the party of snow-pudding 
fame,” said Father. “And I attend. I’m 
right at home in the cellar. Well, so 
that’s why you and your pals cleaned the 
cellar !” 

“We thought Mother’d let us, if every- 
thing was ready,” said David. “And 
Mother, can it be peach ice-cream?” 

“Peach ice-cream it is,’ said Mother, 
laughing. ‘Not a detail left for me to 
bother over, is there? Yes, two freezers. 
Will some of you boys freeze it Saturday 
morning? What time is this party to be?” 

“Four to eight,” said David, promptly. 
“Won't it melt, maybe, if we freeze it 
in the morning?” 

“Another prize will be offered,” said 
Father. “This time to the winning team.” 

“Winning team in what?’ demanded 
David. 

“There will be two ice-cream-freezing 
teams, and the prize goes to the freezer 
that’s hard first.’ 

“Hurrah!” shouted David. 
it in two shakes!” 

' “Hasier again for Mother,” said Father, 
pleasantly. 

“And Mother,” besought David, “mayn’t 
we just this time have it on paper plates 
on the work-benches? Yes, we'll spread 
a tablecloth if you want us to. If we 
play games all the afternoon in the cellar, 
way we want to, you’d make us brush 
our clothes and wash, if we have it in 
the dining-room.” 

“Wasier for Mother!” crowed Father. 

And Mother, laughing, gave in com- 
pletely. “This party seems to depend for . 
its success on my keeping out of it,” she 
said. “If there were any little girls in 
this neighborhood, parties might be differ- 
ent.” . 

“Youll make the peach 
David asked anxiously. 

“Tl get it ready,” said Mother, “and 
send out your invitations.” . 

“Oh!” interrupted David, “never mind 
about the invitations. We made ’em this . 
afternoon,—poetry,” he added casually. 
“Tt took all of us to think up the rhymes, 
and we've all seen ’em, so there’s not much 
Sense \sending ’em—only I s’pose parents 
have to see invitations before the boys 
can come.” Fishing in one pocket after 
another as he spoke, he at last produced 
a piece of crumpled brown paper. “Is it 
all right?” he asked, trying to keep pride 
out of his voice. 

Together Mother and Father deciphered : 

In your oldest clothes, 
‘On your toes’ 

To our cellar party— 
Your welcome’ll be hearty. 


“We'll do 


ice-cream ?” 
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. “Wine! said Father. 
think of it?” 

| “Well,” admitted David, “it did take 
more time than cleaning the whole cellar.” 

“T get an orderly, clean cellar out of this 
party,” said Father. “Never was party 
like it.” 

“T get a perfectly free afternoon, above- 
stairs,” said Mother. “No, never was 
party like it.” 

When it was over, that was the refrain, 
with slight variations, from each attend- 
ing guest. 

“Best party we ever had in this neigh- 
borhood !” 

“No place like a cellar for a peanut- 
hunt!” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Martin; never tasted 
such good ice-cream !” 

“Good-night, Mr. Martin; guess all. our 
fathers will come to our parties after 
this !” 

“That's the kind of party I want every 
birthday,” said David, in a voice of com- 
plete content, when the door shut on the 
last guest. 

“That’s the kind of party I’m coming to 
every birthday!” said Father. 

“That’s the kind of party you may have 
as often as you like,” said Mother, heart- 
ily. “When it’s possible to hit the com- 
bination of no trouble and most fun, en- 
tertaining takes on a new light, and I 
for one thank the boys for showing the 
way.” 

'“We didn’t think ’bout its being no 
trouble,” admitted David for the second 
time, “but we did know what would be the 
most fun!” 

[All rights reserved] 
e 
Scapegoats 
DAISY D, STEPHENSON 

If anybody tracks in dirt, 

Or breaks a dish or tears a shirt, 

Or tramples up the pansy bed, 

Or crumbles up a piece of bread, 

The folks set up a fuss. 


“How'd you ever 


And now that times are awful hard, 

We're ’most afraid to leave the yard; 

With money scarce and things so high, 

It’s tough on Bud and me—’cause why ?— 
They’ll blame it onto us! 


e 
The Box that Puzzled Ruth 
BERTHA GERNHAUX WOODS 


Seven-year-old Ruth could not keep her 
feet from skipping as they came down the 
stately staircase at Mount Vernon, though 
she had felt oddly hushed and solemn as 
she had tiptoed through the big bedrooms, 
admiring the quaint four-post beds, the 
dressing-tables and cabinets, and the queer 
old trunks that had been used for so many 
years by George and Martha Washington. 

In some of the downstairs rooms were 
reminders of little Nellie Custis, the Wash- 
ingtons’ adopted daughter. There was the 
slim, worn little high chair in which she 
had sat at the family meals, and there 
was the famous harpsichord which some 
years later General Washington had given 
to young Nellie. How often her little 
fingers must have played upon those now 
yellowed keys! . 

Every room was full of beautiful and 
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interesting things—and all outdoors beck- 
oned, too—the great outside kitchen, the 
smoke-house, the carriage-house with a 
roomy, old high-seated coach still in it, 
“nd then such a beautiful old garden, 
with a queer-scented hedge growing in 
strange fashion all around it and winding 
through it. 

“But children, we really must go—the 
trolley will soon leave,” mother urged 
Ruth and Jack. 

“What did you like best?’ Mr. Phelps 
asked as they were speeding back in the 
care 


“General Washington’s swords,” an- 
swered Jack, promptly, and ‘Nellie 
Custis’s chair and harpsichord,’ said 


Ruth. 

“JT think that box in the old garden in- 
terested me as much as anything,” said 
their mother. “To think of it—so very, 
yery old, and all the visitors who come to 
see it every year! Think how little Nel- 
lie Custis must have loved it, how she 
probably tumbled about in it, and peeped 
through it, laughing and singing, just as 
our Ruth might do.” 

“It’s something no visitor to Washington 
would miss or forget,’ said Mr. Phelps. 
“That famous old Mount Vernon box!” 

“What's the matter with Ruth?’ her 
mother asked a few moments later. 
“Tired, dear?” 

“No, mother,’ Ruth looked up sadly. 
“IT was just wishing somebody had shown 
me the box in the garden! I did see 
General Washington’s camp-chest in the 
house, and a box Mrs. Washington used 
to keep her things in. But I never saw 
the box in the garden! And it must have 
been a great big one if Nellie Custis could 
tumble around in it.” 

And then mother could not help smiling. 
“You did see it, dear. It wasn’t that kind 
of box! Mother meant that queer, green 
hedge that she told you was so old—where 
you and Jack walked around in those 
funny, twisty little paths. The hedge is 
called ‘box’! So you see you didn’t miss 
anything, after all!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Ruth, smiling 
happily. 


Where There’s a Will 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Shops 
at Lakeland, Fla.. employ a number of 
enterprising young mechanics who were 
ambitious to study mechanical drawing, 
blueprint reading, mathematics, and the 
rules of the American Railway Association. 
Of sufficient numbers to form a class, 
they yet lacked a class-room of any sort. 
Nothing daunted, they appealed to the 
company for the loan of a disused box-car. 
The request promptly granted, the young 
mechanics mounted it on a foundation 
of blocks in the yard, filled in the doors, 
built windows in the walls and a door- 
way atone end. At the opposite end they 
hung a blackboard, and along the sides 
of the ear ranged desks and stools of 
their own making., Painted walls and 
electric lights followed, all the work being 
done by the young lads bent on education 
along the definite lines which interested 
them. No class-room the world over is 
now a more buzzing beehive of interest 
and industry. 
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A Song 


A gloomy day in early March—a day 

Of chilling gusts and whirls of snow, a 
day 

That makes the longed-for Spring seem 
far away. 


But sweetest melody, O sudden cheer! 
The first song-sparrow’s note rings on 
my ear, 


And Winter’s clean forgot, and Spring 


j 1 
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Sentence Sermon 


Ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee; and the fowls of the air, and 
they shall tell thee: or speak to the 
earth, and it shall teach thee; and the 
fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee. 
—Job wii. 7, 8. 


All in Two Underground Rooms 


The English explorers Lord Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter have discovered near 
Luxor, on the site of ancient Thebes, in 
HKgypt, two great underground storerooms 
beneath the tomb of Rameses VI. The 


‘treasures therein include the throne, fu- 


neral paraphernalia and many relics of 
King ‘Tut-Ankh-Amen, who reigned in 
Egypt about 1350 B.c. Already brought 
to light are the gem-studded throne, life- 
size statues, vases of wonderful design, 
gilt couches exquisitely inlaid with ivory, 
chariots used for royal occasions, and 
royal robes laid away in priceless chests. 
Also writings on papyrus were found, 
which the explorers hope will throw light 
on many important and disputed questions 
in ancient history. 


America’s Youngest Editor 


Robert Louis Campbell, aged nine years, 
of Brownsburg, Ind., says he is the young- 
est editor in America, if not in the world. 
Sole proprietor of the Hoosier Boy, a 
paper of four pages, six by nine inches 
in size, Robert himself writes all copy, 
sets all type, prints all issues, and de- 
livers his papers to his subscribers. Both 
he and the librarian say that this small 
man of literary tastes has already read 
more than a thousand of the books in the 
Brownsburg Publie Library. 


Planes Without Pilots 


From the viewpoint of the army, its 
latest invention—an airplane that flies 
without a human pilot—is its most impor- 
tant contribution since the war. In the 
words of army air officials, ‘““This inven- 
tion has been the dream of engineers and 
inventors the world over since the solu- 
tion of heavier-than-air flight.” For 
“brains” the new plane uses a gyroscope, 
for “muscles” pncumatics or bellows like 
those used in player-pianos, and for 
“nerves” a system of valves and tubes. 
Successful flights of more than ninety 
miles have already been made and have 
demonstrated that the pilotless plane 
“tokes off’ from the ground, “levels off” 
at any desired height, and will fly to a 
great altitude. ; 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Welcome for Bishop Mann 


Representatives of virtually all the lead- 
ing denominations gathered recently at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. to attend a fellowship 
communion in Masonic Temple in honor 
of Bishop Alexander Mann, just appointed 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh. Seven ministers at- 
tended the banquet given in the Bishop's 
honor. It was the first time in the history 
of the Masonic Temple that it was opened 
to an affair not strictly fraternal. About 
six hundred persons attended. Addresses 
of welcome were delivered by Rev. L. 
Walter Mason, pastor of the Unitarian 
_ Church; Rey. Samuel H. Goldenson, rabbi 
of Rodef Shalom congregation; Rev. Hugh 
Thomson Kerr, pastor of the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church; Rey. C. W. Petty, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church; Rey. 
Charles P. McLaughlin, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church; Rev. W. W. T. 
Duncan, pastor of Emory Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and Rey. John Dows Hills, 
pastor of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Protestant Episcopal, of Bellevue. 


Own Old Bibles 


Several persons in Boston, Mass., have 
Bibles printed in Hnglish that are a een- 
tury or more old. Mrs. Lucy M. Suther- 
land has a Bible that was printed by ‘His 
Majesty’s Printer,’ Charles Kerr, in Edin- 
burg, Scotland, 1798. She has other rare 
old Bibles, the oldest of which was printed 
in Boston, 1752. 


Sit Together in the Council 


An incident occurred at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
at Indianapolis which excited interest 
among the members and is worth record- 
ing. A member of the Council, Dean W. F. 
Tillett of Vanderbilt University, son of a 
slave-holder in the South in slavery days, 
and Prof. 8S. G. Atkins, son of a slave 
owned by the slave-holder, sat together 
in the Council as equals in discussion and 
debate. Surely the gulf between whites 
and blacks is narrowing. 


Related of Bishop Thoburn 


The following anecdote of that great- 
hearted missionary, Bishop Thoburn, 
taken from the Christian Advocate, illus- 
trates the influence of the Bishop’s per- 
sonality: “The bishop related an incident 
which occurred in his childhood, near 
Saint Clairsville, a beautiful village, his 
birthplace, a dozen miles from Wheeling. 
At the Christmas exercises in the log 
schoolhouse, he recited a brief selection. 
Among those who congratulated him on 
his performance was one of his special 
-friends, a big, hearty, red-cheeked, North- 
of-Ireland girl, who lived on a neighboring 
farm. She impulsively caught the little 
fellow up in her arms, kissed him and 
said, ‘Jimmy Thoburn, I’m proud of you!’ 
And she put the then rare treasure of a 
large red apple in his hands. Forty years 


later the Indian missionary preached one 
Sabbath in an Iowa city. At the close of 
the service, a middle-aged woman with a 
pleasant face and snow-white hair ap- 
proached him and asked if he recognized 
her. He replied that he met a great many 
people, and of course he could not remem- 
ber them all. She laughed heartily, and 
said: ‘Jimmy Thoburn, you should be 
ashamed of yourself, not to know your 
old friends. I’m that Irish girl who gave 
you that big red apple and that rousing 
kiss on Christmas night in the little log 
schoolhouse back at Saint Clairsville. 
Come home with me to dinner.’ Of course 
he went with her, and they spent a good 
portion of that afternoon talking over the 
early days.” 


Church has own Radio Set 


The next step to having the church 
service broadcasted by a radio station is 
to install a sending set in the church. 
This has been done by the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Okmulgee, Okla., Dr. George 
S. Fulcher, pastor. The church has in- 
stalled a powerful radio outfit, and will 
from time to time send out its own Serv- 
ice. Tuesday evening is children’s radio 
hour. Friday evening the public is in- 
vited to listen in. On a recent Sunday 
evening the instruments were dedicated 
at a special meeting to fellowship and 
service. 


Zion’s Herald Speaks its Mind 


A number of influential leaders in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, having de- 
manded that the Nebraska Conference tell 
why it retired Rev. J. D. M. Buckner, the 
Conference responded. But, according to 
Zion's Herald, the document “represents 
an amazing denial of just about all the 
important assertions made by Mr. Buck- 
ner in his pamphlet, ‘Why I lost my Job 
as a Preacher!” Zion’s Herald contin- 
ues: “The official deliverance of the Ne- 
braska Conference is neither impressive 
nor convincing, and seems to reveal a 
panicky effort to get as far away as pos- 
sible from the fundamental issue in the 
Buckner case, which has to do with the 
heretical teachings of the minister in 
question, to the safer ground of his al- 
leged ‘unacceptability.’ In the third in- 
troductory paragraph we read: ‘We pro- 
pose to show in this statement that Rev. 
J. D. M. Buckner was not retired on 
account of “heresy,” that he was not re- 
tired in the face of the church’s demand 
for his return to Aurora, that he did not 
demand a trial of the Conference, that he 
was not refused a trial, that the views 
he specifies on pages five and six of his 
pamphlet as belonging respectively to the 
“new school” and the “old school’ were 
never discussed or even mentioned in his 
interview with the cabinet, the Committee 
on Conference Relations, or in his two 
statements to the Conference, that the 
public has been misled by his pamphlet, 
that he was treated in a legal, just, and 
generous way, and that there is no evi- 
dence of religious intolerance in our Con- 
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ference. Zion’s Herald takes excep- 
tion to this statement, and feels that public 
opinion will not be satisfied with the dog- 
matic assertion that Mr. Buckner was not 
retired on account of heresy, since the 
whole setting of the case involves charges 
of heretical teaching, and demands a 
fairer statement of the case. 


Church that is Closed on Sunday 


In Brookline, Mass., there is a massive 
stone church, with a handsome and richly 
furnished interior, which has no con- 
gregation and is closed on Sunday. Every 
Saturday the sexton opens the church, 
dusts the seats, and starts the furnace. 
This unused church, known as the Sears 
Church, was erected by David Sears, a 
wealthy merchant of Boston, Mass., before 
there was any church in this section, ex- 
pecting that all sects would unite here in 
a common service. The builder prepared 
a liturgy of his own which expressed his 
ideas on spiritual affairs. Worship was 
maintained for a period, but the attend- 
ance was so small that it was finally 
abandoned. Mr. Sears, before his death, 
appropriated a trust fund to provide for 
the upkeep of the church. There have 
been a few occasions when services have 
been held. The church stands to-day, 
however, chiefly as a mausoleum where 
lie the bodies of David Sears and his de- 
scendants, 


Oppose Blue Law in New York 


The Lord’s Day Alliance, which has 
been striving to introduce strict Sunday 
observance into New York, is being vig- 
orously opposed by the Anti-Blue Law 
League of America. The Lord’s Day Al- 
liance started its campaign February 12 
by serving on William A. Brady a sum- 
mons charging violation of the Sunday 
laws against theatrical performances. The 
Alliance has acting with it the Allied 
Citizens of America, and officials say they 
hope soon to present a test case in the 
courts. 


Directs Sunday-school 
Half-Century 
When a busy business man puts in half 
a century as superintendent of a Sunday- 
school, the religious education of the 
young must mean something to him. This 
is the record of F. Wayland Ayer, who 
just celebrated fifty years of continuous 
service with the North Baptist Sunday- 
school, Camden, N.J. Mr. Ayer has lived 
an extremely busy life. He is head of the 
largest and oldest advertising firm in the 
world, has been active as bank president 
and director of various companies. For 
twenty-five years he was president of the 
New Jersey State Baptist Convention. 
For one term he was president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Some one 
remarking to him one day that his work 
with the church must be taking consid- 
erable time from his business, he replied, 
“The church’ is an important part of my 
business.” 
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WORK 


Nominations for 
Laymen’s League Council 


) Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R.1, 
chairman, J. H. Jones of Washington, D.C., 
and HW. M. Bliot of Detroit, Mich., ap- 
pointed to present nominations for all 
yacancies in the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League existing on February 1, 
1923, and to occur at the annual meeting 
in May, 1928, have filed the following 
nominations: For three years—Sumner 
Clement, Berkeley, Calif., A. M. Holcombe, 
Washington, D.C., Harold S. Sloan, Mont- 
clair, N.J., Charles H. Strong, New York 

City, William H. Taft, Washington, D.C., 
' Murray E. Williams, Montreal, Canada, 
Robert Winsor, Weston, Mass.; for one 
year—Alexander L. Smith, Toledo, Ohio. 
The following information concerning the 
eandidates is furnished to members: Sum- 
ner Clement,—wholesale woolen merchant ; 
vice-president Hosmer Chapter; treasurer 
San Francisco Joint Unitarian Headquar- 
ters Committee; trustee Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry. A. M. Holcombe, 
—patent lawyer and mechanical engineer ; 
president Washington Chapter. Harold 
§. Sloan,—manufacturer; president Mont- 
clair Chapter; president North Jersey 
Conference of Unitarian Churches; life 
member American Unitarian Association. 
Charles H. Strong,—lawyer; president 
Unitarian Laymen’s League since its or- 
ganization; former.chairman board of 
trustees of All Souls Church, New York 
City ; honorary president of Proctor Acad- 
emy. William H. Taft, Chief Justice of 
the United States; president General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches; formerly a member of the 
Council. Murray E. Williams,—broker ; 
vice-president American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation ; formerly a member of the Council. 
Robert Winsor, banker; treasurer Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union; life mem- 
ber American Unitarian Association; 
formerly a member of the Council. Alex- 
ander L. Smith,—lawyer ; president board 
of trustees, First Unitarian Church. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made in writ- 
ing signed by not less than fifty members, 
and delivered to the secretary on or before 
March 31. Ballots will then be printed 
and mailed to all members, to be marked 
and returned not later than May 5. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of the Laymen’s 
League, the following members of the 
Council, whose terms expire at the next 
annual meeting, are not eligible for re- 
election: Ernest G. Adams, Providence, 
R.I.; Harry L. Bailey, Weston, Mass.; 
Walter B. Hilton, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Isaac Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
-Norton Wigglesworth, Milton, Mass.; W. 
BE. Wrather, Dallas, Tex. 


Life of Senator Morrill 


The family of the late Justin 8. Morrill, 
Senator from Vermont, have commis- 
sioned William Belmont Parker, author of 
“Tife of Edward Rowland Sill,” “Argen- 
tines of To-day,” “Cubans of To-day,” 


“Peruvians of To-day,” ete., to write Sena- 
tor Morrill’s life. Mr. Parker requests 
those who have letters or other material 
for the life of Senator Morrill to send 
them to 23 Allston Street, Dorchester, 
Mass., promising to return any originals 
so sent him at once. Senator Morrill was 
for a number of years a vice-president of 
the Unitarian National Conference, and, 
on the death of George William Curtis, 
was appointed to preside at the meeting at 
Saratoga in 1894. Official duties, however, 
prevented his filling the appointment. 


Hopedale Benefits 


By the will of George A. Draper of 
Hopedale, Mass., treasurer of the Draper 
Corporation, who died in Boston, Wednes- 
day, February 7, there were public be- 
quests aggregating $500,000. The Hope- 
dale Unitarian parish was bequeathed 
$25,000. 


Alliance Conference 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Monday, March 5, at 10.30 a.m. ; 
subject, “College Centers.” The presiding 
officer will be Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher; 
and the speakers, Miss Hvelyn Sears and 
Albert A. Pollard. 


Officers at New Bedford, Mass. 


At an adjourned meeting of the church 
at New Bedford, Mass., following the Sun- 
day morning service, February 4, these 
officers were announced as having been 
elected at the regular meeting, Monday, 
January 29: Assessors, George N. Alden, 
George H. Batchelor, William O. Devoll; 
treasurer and collector, James P. Fran- 
cis; clerk, John T. Hanna, Jr. 


New Orleans Young People 


The church in New Orleans had its 
Young People’s Sunday, January 28. The 
younger members of the congregation con- 
ducted the entire service. William Kirk- 
patrick read the Scripture; Miss Muriel 
Fisher had the responsive service, and 
Miss Frances Shaw the prayer. Miss 
Herminie Ujffy read a sermon of her own 
composition, the theme of which was so- 
cial justice. Minot Simons, D.D., recently 
visited the church. Friday evening, Feb- 
ruary 9, the parish had a supper, at 
which Mr. and Mrs. Simons were present. 


Is it Necessary? 


Rey. George F. Patterson, minister of 
the Second Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society in Concord, N.H., has announced 
the following sermons for the Lenten 
season: “Is Belief in God Hssential to the 
Best Interests of Humanity?” “Is a Pro- 
fessed Christianity Necessary to the Main- 
tenance of our Civilization?” “Is Belief 
in the Bible Essential to Personal and 
Social Salvation?’ “What is the Basis 
of the Authority of the Church, and what 


has it to offer the World of To-day?” 
“Is Belief in Immortality Necessary to 
Christian Life and Practice?” “Life as a 
Business Proposition.” 


Present Dangers of 
Religious Minorities 


The Church Peace Union, which was 
founded by Andrew Carnegie, has just 
issued an appeal urging the protection of 
religious minorities in Huropean states. 
It says in part: “The American Committee 
on the Rights of Religious Minorities has 
received reports from the Unitarian Com- 
mission on Transylvanian Relief, to the 
effect that the institutions maintained in 
that country by the Unitarians, Presby- 
terians, Catholics, and Baptists were never 
in greater danger than they are to-day.” 


New Minister for 
All Souls, Chicago 


Rey. Fred Merrifield, professor in the 
divinity school, University of Chicago, 
until recently a member of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, has received a call to 
All Souls Chureh (Unitarian), Chicago. 
Mr. Merrifield began work Sunday, Febru- 
ary 11. The church, which has been hold- 
ing services at Abraham Lincoln Center, 
will meet in Jackson Park Theatre. Mr. 
Merrifield has had charge of the work 
recently undertaken by the American 
Unitarian Association at Jackson Park, 
The Association has purchased a house 
there, to be used for parish activities. 


Reports Progress 


The young people of Channing Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., met recently and voted 
to form a branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, to be known as the Chan- 
ning Young People’s Religious Union. A 
constitution was adopted and officers 
elected. Kenneth Mansfield was chosen 
president; William Gale, vice-president ; 
Miss Alice Koe, secretary ; and Miss Alice 
Turnberg, treasurer. The chapter of the 
Laymen’s League has been revived. The 
Alliance also is active and contributes 
liberally to current church expenses. A 
dancing-school has been opened in the 
gymnasium and is being well attended by 
young people. 


Five New Unions 


The new Union at Dallas, Tex., is plan- 
ning to give a play and use the proceeds 
to send a delegate to Fort Worth to organ- 
izea Young People’s Religious Union there. 
The Union also hopes to send a delegate 
to the Young People’s Conference at Star 
Island this summer. As the secretary 
says, “So you see, although newly organ- 
ized, we intend to follow the Southwestern 
custom and specialize in big things.” The 
new Federation formed recently at Salem. 
Mass., comprises Salem, Beverly, Lynn, 
Marblehead, Danvers, Peabody, North An- 
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dover, Lawrence, Newburyport, Gloucester, 
and Haverhill. Miss Ruth Goodwin of 
Marblehead is the president. New Unions 
formed in the last week are: Augusta, Me., 
president, Sanford Fogg; Whitman, Mass., 
president, Ralph W. Corliss; Newton, 
Mass., president, Albert Palmer; Dallas, 
Tex., president, Louise Roessler; Roches- 
ter, N.Y., president, Margaret Smith. 


Pays Salary to Absent Minister 


Rey. Earl F. Cook, who has been given 
a year’s leave of absence from the chureh 
at Quincy, Ill., is in -Chicago recruiting 
his health. Meanwhile; the church at 
Quincy, which in three years, under the 
able administration of Mr. Cook, devel- 
oped into a strong organization, is allow- 
ing the minister his full salary, and meet- 
ing the expense of pulpit supplies. 


Men in Sunday-school 


The church at Dighton, Mass., recording 
recent activities, writes that it observed 
Laymen’s Sunday, when William C. Gray, 
a lawyer of Fall River, conducted the sery- 
ice and gave the address. The Alliance 
has been reorganized, meets regularly, and 
conducted a Christmas sale. The young 
people assisted in the service Young Peo- 
ple’s Sunday. The pageant “The Na- 
tivity” was given at a vesper service, the 
church being lighted by candles. The 
men are becoming interested, attending 
ehurch more regularly, and supporting a 
men’s class in the Sunday-school. 


Will Have a Parish House 


The annual meeting of the church at 
Clinton, Mass., was held in the church 
parlors after the public supper, Thursday 
evening, February 8. Gerdon A. Brown, 
president of the corporation, called the 
meeting to order. Following the election 
of a clerk, Harold L. French, reports were 
presented by the treasurer, showing a bal- 
ance on hand of $500, the trustees, the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, the Sunday- 
school, the Unity Dramatic Club, the boys’ 
club, and the Almoners. A vote was taken 
to start a fund for the erection of a parish 
house, the account to be in a co-operative 
bank and payments be added monthly. 


Church Has Birthday Party 


The First Parish Church of Medfield, 
Mass., which for the past hundred years 
has been Unitarian, and which was founded 
when the town was settled in 1651, re- 
cently observed its birthday in a unique 
manner. Invitations to a birthday party 
were sent out, each one invited being asked 
to bring or send as many pennies as they 
were years old. About two hundred persons 
responded. A program, consisting of read- 
ings and music, with an address containing 
reminiscent and humorous allusions by 
the minister, Rev. Manly B. Townsend, 
was carried out, after which refreshments 
were served. A special feature was a 
great birthday cake, twenty-eight inches 
by eighteen inches, elaborately frosted, 
and decorated with candles symbolizing 
the two hundred and seventy-two years 
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that the church has served the community. 
In three years the church plans to observe 
its two hundred and seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. ‘The party will be made an 
annual feature. 


Mr. Cooke at Meadville 


Rey. George S. Cooke of Houlton, Me., 
gave the Shaw Lecture at the Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa., on Mon- 
day, February 26. Mr. Cooke’s lecture 
will be on “Zionism and its Practical Ap- 
plication in Palestine.” Mr. Cooke also 
has lecture engagements in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, N.Y. He preached in 
Jamestown, N.Y., February 25. 


Speakers at King’s Chapel 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning March 5; Mon- 
day, Rev. C. Guy Robbins, Lawrence; 
Tuesday, Rev. Alfred Manchester, Salem ; 
Wednesday, Rev. George L. Paine, Cam- 
bridge; Thursday, Rey. William Safford 
Jones, Portsmouth, N.H.; Friday, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Montreal; Saturday, 
musical service, Mr. Virgil Garnett Thom- 
son, King’s Chapel. 


Episodes on the 
Great Commandment 


On January 28 the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of the church of Los An- 
geles, Calif., presented “The Great Com- 
mandment,” described in the program as 
“A series of dramatic episodes depicting 
the commandment ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ as it appears in five 
great religions of the world.” It was 
written by Mrs. E. Burdette Backus, the 
wife of the minister of the church, and 
was given under her personal direction. 
The story was unfolded after the manner 
of a motion picture. In the prologue, 
three children come to their grandfather 
asking him to settle a dispute about proph- 
ets whose names do not appear in the 
Bible. When the name of Mohammed is 
mentioned, they ask for a story about 
him, The answer is given in drama form, 
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the change of scene being effected by the 
illumination of a different part of the 
stage. This is followed in turn, upon re- 
quest of the children, by stories from the 
teachings of Zoroaster, Confucius, Buddha, 
and finally by the story of the Good 
Samaritan from the teachings of Jesus. 
The play is brought to a close with a 
brief epilogue by the children and their 
grandfather calling attention to the simi- 
larity of the ideals of these great religious 
leaders. 


Ten Books if he were Exiled 


Speaking at a recent vesper service in 
the church at New Bedford, Mass., the 


minister, E. Stanton Hodgin, D.D., de- 


scribed the ten books he would want if 
obliged to spend ten years on an unin- 
habited island. He said: “The books that 
one would find most helpful in such a 
state of isolation would not be the books 
he carried with him in his grip, but the 
books he carried in his soul,—the books 
he had already read and assimilated and 
that had made their contribution to his 
character. And the one book that would 
be most helpful of all would be the one 
that had never been put into print, his 
own autobiography, his own book of ex- 
perience that had written itself into every 
fiber of his being. When he had sufficient 
time to meditate upon this, to revise and 
rewrite and supplement it, it would be a 
neyer-failing resource.” Dr. Hodgin con- 
tinued to say that he would want each 
volume to be confined to a single subject 
or author, thus ruling out encyclopedias 
and composite books. This would mean 
excluding the Bible as an entire yolume, 
since it is a group of books; but it would 
permit taking parts of the Bible, as one 
of the Gospels, the Epistles, the Psalms. 
and the Prophets. Mr. Hodgin said that 
he would not take along those parts of 
the Bible, Shakespeare or Emerson, or any 
of the books that had meant the most to 
him in the past, for having been closely 
associated with them for fifty years he 
had taken them rather completely into his 
mind. For the same reason he would take 
none of the poetry, romance, history, or 
(Continued on page 19) 


“NO YOUNG PEOPLE” 


Eight churches have reported, in response to the call to participate 
in-the Campaign, ‘‘by and with young people,’’ that they have 


“no young people.”’ 


In 166 other churches local campaign committees have been 
formed, consisting of the presidents of the branches of the 


Women’s Alliance and chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and members of the young people’s societies. 
: \ 


From 167 churches there is no response of any kind thus far. 


But, progress is being made. 


Since the Campaign got under way, 


twenty new societies have affiliated with the Young People’s 


Religious Union. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Boston, Massachusetts 


_ 


% 


ing and has candles at the sides. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
biography. He would rule out sentiment, 
and take only those books which would 
put him to work quickest and keep him 
at work longest. He would select the ten 
text-books which would help him interpret 
best the island universe in which he was 
to pass his time. While he was studying 
the island he would also be writing. He 
would write a Bible including the finest 
sentiments that came to him each day; 
he would write poetry, for that would 
keep him in a more wholesome state of 
mind than reading poetry. He would also 
write drama, but it would be comedy, not 
tragedy. He would want to try his hand 
at a novel or two depicting the most perti- 
nent facts about world life and a trea- 
tise on “Religion and Superstition.” 


First Service in New Church 


The new auditorium of the church at 
Jamestown, Va., was open to the public 
for the first time, Sunday, February 4, 
Rey. Ernest C. Smith of Meadville, Pa., 
occupying the pulpit in the morning. In 
the evening, the sacred pageant, “The 
Consecration of Sir Galahad,’ was pre- 
sented. The church will be formally dedi- 
cated at a later date. The church is said 


to be one of the most beautiful places 


of worship in Jamestown, the entire build- 
ing being in ivory and Dutch gray. The 
Colonial style of architecture has been 
preserved throughout. The pews are fin- 
ished entirely in ivory enamel with walnut 
finish, and provide seating capacity for 
four hundred persons. This is also the 
finish used in the pulpit and reading-desk. 
The choir loft is shielded with blue hang- 
ings and is located at the left of the pulpit 


on the center right of the entrance. There 


are three aisles carpeted in buff to cor- 
respond to the gray of the pews. The 
building is equipped with indirect light- 
The 
windows are stained in white with a shade 
of yellow, giving the effect of sunlight. 
Edward Phillips, Warren, Pa., made the 
plan for the church, using the Colonial 
Style and making it conform somewhat 
to the old edifice. The minister’s study 
is located at the side of the pulpit and 


‘has an outside entrance. The parlors are 


decorated throughout to correspond to the 
auditorium, and fitted for Sunday-school 
purposes and other church activities. 


Humanizing the Annual Meeting 
A writer who can make entertaining 


reading out of a routine parish meeting 


deserves more than passing notice. The 
report which appeared in a recent number 
of the Unitarian Bulletin published by the 
church at Indianapolis, Ind., is an ex- 
cellent example. It follows: ‘“ ‘The best 
meeting we ever had’ was heard on every 
side after the annual meeting last Tues- 
day night. Hxcellent reports—a splendid 
forecast for the coming year—and, of 
course, an excellent supper. Even the 
treasurer’s report was encouraging, show- 
ing the best condition ever reported in 
finances. The younger members certainly 
set an example. Did you notice the way 
they gave their reports? You could hear 
every word. They meant it. Frederick 
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Doeppers, for the Junior Lend a Hand, 
told that they had earned $20 for the 
Community House. That is quite an 
achievement. The More Light Guild, Miss 
Edith Hall reporting, announced a check 
for $254.25 for the House, with $64 to 
follow. David Chance, reporting for 
Channing Club, told of progress on their 
pledge. Mary Frances Doeppers an- 
nounced $25 already earned by Clover 
Lend a Hand on their pledge toward the 
House. The new trustees were installed. 
Miss Beane’s report indicated splendid 
progress of her work. The report of the 
young people’s organization certainly bore 
that out in facts, figures, and ‘enthusiasm. 
The Sunday-school is growing. So is the 
church. Dr. Wicks reported 404 members 
on the rolls, and twenty-two new ones 
last year—the largest church attendance 
in our history ; and his sermons, addresses, 
ete., during the year were over 150. The 
good works committee also was praised 
by Dr. Wicks, who reported on its suc- 
cesses. The music committee also had 
$46 to give to the treasurer, saved from 
its receipts. Armin Bohn, reporting for 
the Laymen’s League, said they were 
growing—the splendid example of the 
young people’s organizations is setting 
a pace for them. After the above reports, 
Harry Glossbrenner’s report on the Com- 
munity House project and the needs and 
possibilities of such a project were much 
appreciated. Mrs. Heywood told inter- 
estingly what the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference is. Then Mr. Teeguarden ex- 
plained the plans for holding the confer- 
ence in Indianapolis this spring. And, 
far from least, the Alliance, as usual, 
closed its report, made by Mrs. Doeppers, 
with a check for a large sum for the 
treasury, $500. Not only for that is the 
influence of the Alliance appreciated by 
all the congregation. And—several re- 
ports mentioned Coué.” 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 
pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. . 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. - 
If shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. - 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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A. U. A. Nominations 


THE ReGisTer repeats the following an- 
nouncement, which it should haye pub- 
lished February 15. The committee ex- 
tends the time to March 15, and will make 
its report in THe Reeister, March 22: 

The nominating committee appointed by 
the President of the American Unitarian 
Association at the annual meeting in May, 
1922, desires to announce that it is pre- 
pared to receive suggestions of available 
eandidates for nomination to the follow- 
ing offices, viz.: president ; a vice-president 
from each of the following districts, North- 
ern New England, Southern New England, 
Middle States, Southern States, Central 
West, Rocky Mountain States, Pacific 
Coast, and Dominion of Canada; secre- 
tary ; assistant secretary; treasurer; and 
six other directors, four of whom must be 
from New England, one from the Middle 


(Continued on page 20) 


. THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copys pee” written, to the Advertising Dept., 


STIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 


Our rates for each insertion are 


THE C 
Boston 9, Mass. 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. ~ 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. _ You save here. Cata- 
log on request. Empirn Typn Founpry, Buffalo, 
New York. 


WANTED to hear from owner having farm 
or unimproved land for sale. JOHN J. BLACK, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


PLASKUL—A new game for children and their 
elders. Amusing and Instructive. Ask local 
dealer for Plaskul, or send seventy-five cents to 
PLASKUL GAMp Co., Marietta, Minn. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT for sweethearts and 
friends. Aunt Hannah’s Genuine Adirondack 
Balsam Pillow. Sweet-scented, soothing. Picked 
fresh. 3-lb. pillow $1.25.:. Check with order. 
Mrs. WM. Payna, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
and Southern States, and one from the 
Western States and Pacific Coast. 
All suggestions and correspondence 
should be addressed to the secretary and 
be in the hands of the committee not 
later than March 15. 
HuUGENE R. SHIPPEN, Chairman. 
JAMES A. FaArriey, Secretary. 

17 Lakeville Pl., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 
J. Winn Brown. 
H. C. HUFFSTETTER. 
Mrs. JoHw C. PERKINS. 


Parish Letter 
New Constitution Adopted 

KALAMAZOO, M1cuH.—The People’s 
Church, Rey. Minna C. Budlong: The 
church parlors have been opened Sunday 
afternoons for the home use of strangers, 
especially young people. All are encour- 
aged ‘to come who want a pleasant place 
to read or a chance to entertain a friend, 
or to write a letter, or to enjoy good music 
and a cup of tea. The ladies of the church 
take turns in acting as hostess for this 
“open house.” The pastor began her work 
in September with a series of talks on 
church publicity, organization, and meth- 
ods of work. After her ordination and 
installation in October she started, in co- 
operation with the board of trustees, a 
systematic examination of church rolls, 
records, and by-laws, to see if any changes 
or additions were advisable. As a result, 
a new constitution has been adopted, fix- 
ing the number of members on the board 
of trustees at nine, making the term of 
office three years, and making each trus- 
tee ineligible to re-election until one year 
has elapsed after the expiration of his 
first term of office. This will not take 
effect until next year. To arrange for the 
annual election of three new members 
in the future, trustees were elected this 
year as follows: I. A. Glassman, William 
Engel, and Andrew Cushman for three 
years; and Mrs. William Praeger, Monroe 
Shakespeare and 8S. BH. Baxter for two 
years. The church welcomed nine new 
members in January, 1923, and is much en- 
couraged by evidences of unity within the 
organization and growing recognition and 
fellowship outside. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The winter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held Thursday, 
January 18, at the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., The Alliance being 
the guests of this branch and that of the 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston. The 
meeting opened at two o’clock with the 
usual short service, followed by a cordial 
greeting from Miss Jane Cummings, presi- 
dent of the South Congregational branch. 

Miss Helen Greenwood, president of the 
evening group of Leominster, Mass., spoke 
on “A Worth-While Venture.” She said 
that this branch was started two years 
ago with twenty-nine charter members. It 
now numbers 102 women of all ages, types, 
and professions. Nine of these are not 
Unitarians. It holds eight meetings 
yearly. The members join in the different 
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Alliance and chureh activities, contribute 
to the North Carolina ‘School, and have 
taken over the entire work of soliciting 
for the Alliance Fair and the mailing of 
church calendars. ; 

Forty per cent. of the members are regu- 
lar attendants at church. They also enter 
actively into the civie work of the town 
and have contributed $150 for a bed in the 
new Leominster Hospital. Since this ven- 
ture started, there have been thirty-seven 
more active, interested members of the 
Leominster church. 

The audience stood for a moment in 
silent respect to the memory of the late 
Endicott B. Saltonstall, while his succes- 
sor as president of the Children’s Mission 
to Children, George R. Glynn of Bedford, 
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Mass., spoke on the work of the Mission. 

Miss Mallie Floyd, supervisor Home 
Care of the Mission, followed, telling of 
“Some Boys and Girls whom I Know Inti- 
mately.” Miss Floyd acts as a supervis- 
ing parent to many unfortunate children, 
who are placed in foster homes, looking 
after them when sick or well, planning 
their schools, and taking at all times a 
real interest in their welfare. A collection 
was then taken for the Mission which 
amounted to $255. 

Notice was given of the Isles of Shoals 
Sale, for which articles may be sent to 
Mrs. W. B. Nichols, 25 Fairmount Way, 
Quincy, Mass. Mrs. Clarence Burt of 
Springfield, Mass., moved that a vote of 

(Continued on page 21) 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT STONES, 
by J. T. Sunderland. $1.50 post- 
paid : 
This is a book for men and women 

who are tired of religious words and 
forms that mean nothing today; of 
creeds and theologies that are coffins of 
dead beliefs; of professions that end 
without deeds. It is an appeal to an 
age starving for a living religion. 


A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, by 
Jennie W. Scudder. $1.50 post- 
paid 
A brief but complete history of the 

Unitarian movement in Washington, 

D.C., with interesting sidelights on the 

early struggle. 


WHO ARE THE UNITARIANS? by 
Augustus P. Reccord. $1.65 post- 
paid 
A clear, concise statement of the 

beliefs held by Unitarians, with a brief 

history of the origin and growth of this 
denomination. 


UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA, by 
George Willis Cooke. $2.25 post- 
paid 
This book is a valuable reference work 

as well as a thoroughly readable and 

instructive history of the origin and 
growth of American Unitarianism. 


WE BELIEVE, by Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham. $1.00 postpaid 
An intellectual and helpful discourse 
on the five points in liberal Christianity. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY 
CREDITORS, by Hinckley G. 
Mitchell. $2.25 postpaid 
An intensely interesting autobiog- 

raphy of the distinguished professor in 

Boston University School of Theology, 

with all the important letters and docu- 

ments in the famous “heresy” case. 


25 BEACON STREET - 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 


MARCH 4-10, 1923 


‘“No man can be called friendless when he has God and 
the companionship of books.’’—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT 
AND PREACHER, by Charles W. 
Wendte. $3.25 postpaid 


In the dark days of the Civil War, 
when the cause of the Union hung in 
the balance in California, this gifted 
preacher, popular lecturer and nature 
writer, by his political genius, his mar- 
velous oratory, and utter devotion to 
country and humanity, became the 
saviour of California. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD IN 
HYMNS AND POEMS, by Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer and William C. 
Gannett. $1.50 postpaid 
A volume of devotional verse, the 

beauty and devoutness of which has for 


years commended it to all religious 
minds. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise 
C. Hastings. $1.65 postpaid 
The editor has sought not only to 
provide daily readings for the home and 
schoolroom, but also to bring comfort, 
pouTneS and hope to people in all walks 
of life. 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by 
Stanton Coit. Leather $2.00 post- 
paid 
One of the best collections of ethical 

scriptures, gathered from many sources. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. Cloth $1.65 
postpaid. Leather $2.00 postpaid 


These selections are representative 
of what is best in the Bible, and the 
method of selection is such as to reveal 
“the soul of the Bible,” not as selections 
merely, but as Scripture readings, ad- 
mirably adapted for use in church, 
school and home. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
thanks be given to the speakers, the host- 
ess branches, and the organist. The 
roll-call showed an attendance of 288, 
. representing eighty-two branches. Dele- 
gates from the different States were as 
follows: Maine, four; New Hampshire, 
six; Vermont, none; Massachusetts, 273 ; 
) Rhode Island, six; Connecticut, none. 
The president announced the nominating 
committee for officers and directors for 
1923-24: Mrs. Oscar Gallagher, Brookline, 
Mass., chairman; Mrs. I. Frank Stevens, 
Nashua, N.H., Miss Mary C. Sawyer, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Miss Coates spoke of the third Unita- 
rian campaign, nation-wide, for the young 
people. Mrs. Atherton spoke with feeling 
of the loss of The Alliance in the death of 
Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, describing her 
personal interest, her intellectual grasp, 
her initiative. She was an expression of 
Unitarianism at its highest. The audience 
rose in silent tribute to her memory. The 
secretary announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held Thursday, April 26, 
with the branch Alliance of the First Con- 
gregational Society of Lexington, Mass. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, Director of the 
Unitarian Reading-room, Jamaica, N.Y., 
was the next speaker. Her subject was 
“The Ideal Unitarian Sunday-school Made 
Practical.’ In the Sunday-schools we 
should ask of its work, Is there a spirit of 
reverence and worship? Is there properly 
graded study? Are the teachers good? 
Are the young people taking something 
away with them? Is the school demo- 
eratically organized for worship? Do the 
pupils take initiative without older lead- 
ers? Are they playing together so that 
they may work together? 

The audience was invited at the close of 
the afternoon meeting to visit the Chil- 
dren’s Mission at 20 Ashburton Place, 
where tea was served. 

The evening meeting was opened by a de- 
lightful organ recital given by Mr. Zeuch, 
the church organist. Prayer was offered 
by Rey. Edward Cummings; and Miss 
Caroline Shaw, president of the Hvening 
Alliance of Greater Boston, extended the 
greetings of the branch. The address of 
the evening was given by Prof. Theodore 
G. Soares of Chicago University. His 
subject was “Spiritual Realities.” As a 
branch broken from its parent tree lives 
but a short time, so we, cut off from the 
source of the divine life, can endure but 
a brief period. Let the abiding love be 
the very background of our existence. 
This may have its ebb and flow, but let 
it be with us always in our daily lives. 
Professor Soares told a story of a monk 
who looked for a vision of the Living 
God and who found it at last, not in a 
special manifestation as he had thought 
it would be, but in his homely, every-day 
duties and work for others. By serving 
man he was permitted to see God. 


Young People Do Mean It 


They issue a notable bulletin, which says 
**Start with yourself,”” “Build your charch”’ 

A splendid program, that is all the 
more appealing because it is vastly too 
big for the few months that remain of the 
present Unitarian Campaign, “by . and 
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with young people,” is launched this week 
in a notable bulletin on community serv- 
ice issued hy the campaign committee. 
By every implication it reaches forward 
into the years, and, if once definitely es- 
tablished, will furnish the dynamic for a 
real Unitarian, an awakening on this 
vital subject. 
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The bulletin presents a list of unusual 
and exceedingly valuable suggestions for 
community service, the first two sugges- 
tions striking the keynote of the whole 
campaign. In them the young people of 
the Unitarian fellowship are invited in the 
name of community service to fit them- 


(Continued on page 22 


A DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


ROCTOR ACADEMY is frankly a de- 


nominational school. 


Unitarians. 


We do not exclude children of any denomina- 


tion, but the school is maintained primarily 


for your children. 


If you want your children to receive a 


thorough physical, mental and moral educa- 


Andover 


Its policy is broad and liberal. 


tion in a school where the liberal religious 


spirit prevails, send them to Proctor. 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


New Hampshire 


Its trustees are all 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LAND 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 


nean, 


during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 


exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON . PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Wait, I say, on the 
Lord. Be of good 
COURAGE 
and He shall 
strengthen thy heart 


(Continued from -page 21) 

selves for useful, productive effort, and— 
to build the church! 

There is no rightful place for the use- 
less, unproductive person; nor can other 
forms of service be maintained without 
that inculcated by the church, which 
represents the highest form of welfare 
work. 

From that point the bulletin’s sugges- 
tions for welfare activity are more conven- 
tional and refreshingly broad and practi- 
cal. Churches are not urged to build up 
extensive philanthropies of their own, but 
in every case the young people suggest 
that there should be co-operation with 
local welfare agencies and with other 
departments of the church which may be 
engaged in such work. 

The topics suggested for discussion, 
class study, or presentation at public 
meetings reach the very heart of great 
movements now in full swing for a better 
nation and a better race. 

““T)o you mean it?’ asks a young man 
who has been following the preliminary 
announcements of the Campaign. This 
latest bulletin carries its own answer. 
Hmphatically these young people do mean 
it, every word of it. And if this is a 
sample of what the Campaign is to mean 
—well, their slogan is, 

“The spirit of youth in the life of the 
church is the hope of the world.” 


Deaths 


LEWIS.—In Dorchester, Mass., February 23, 
1923, Sarah Richards, widow of Edwin J 
Lewis, in her ninety-second year. 


In Memoriam 


Henry T. Rogers was practically a lifelong 
Unitarian. Unable to accept the religious 
orthodoxies about him, but unwilling to sub- 
side into indifference (a great characteristic 
of him), he joined the Unitarian chureh in 
Chicago, of which Robert Collyer was minister, 
over fifty years ago. Throughout his residence 


in Denver, Col, he was a devoted officer and}| 
generous supporter of Unity Church. As a 
lawyer he was a man of sterling integrity, who 


helped to raise the standards of the profession. 
Mr. Rogers achieved a high reputation for 
probity in all his business affairs. He was 
also deeply interested in the progress of Den- 
ver, where his fine personality, his wide ex- 
perience of life, and his high principles made 
him a highly esteemed personality. 

Who did not rejoice in his radiant fellow- 
ship? He was always glowing with the joy 
of youth, even when the work of many years 


had been rounded off in a serene old age, He 
never scemed anything but young. He never 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS- 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN) PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

Tt was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 

It must be supported by Unita- 
Tians. 

Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 

Preswwent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S Eustis, M,D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfre 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 28. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Courcu, Treasurer 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way. Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins Rack 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


grew old. To meditate upon his passing is to 
meditate upon life. It is to feel in durselves 
the noble urge of life which was his. 

His finely rounded life made him a rare gem 
of a gentleman; his human qualities, lovable 
nature, highly trained mind give us the con- 
viction that, although no longer visibly with 
us, there comes the sense that nothing of him 
can be lost. To meet him, put one in an ex- 
ceptional atmosphere of human feeling and 
human fellowship. He belonged to the endur- 
ing. “And what is excellent, as God. lives is 
permanent.’ And in that reliable order in 
which he had his existence, the sky is still 
overhead, the stars still go on shining, and 
the sunlight and the starlight shine through 
the mists and vapors. There is no separation. 
“Nothing can separate us from the love of 
God” and the love of noble souls. His spirit 
still blends with ours. G. G. 


in the Yale Alumni Weekly, 
Rogers, follows: 

“Now and then there passes from the circle 
of Yale men one who keeps up through a long 
life a keen interest in the University and in 
associating with his fellow-graduates in all 
good Yale works, and who for his personal 
qualities stands exceptionally high in their 
affections. Such a man was Henry T. Rogers, 
’°66. Beloved by all who knew him, and known 
to a wide circle that ineluded leaders in many 
Yale enterprises, Mr. Rogers for years had 
been a familiar and more than welcome figure 
at the various graduate gathérings in New 
Haven and the West. He was valued by his 


An editorial 
eulogizing Mr. 


_associates in all these relations because his 
dominant qualities were active friendliness and 
that sense of humor which puts all matters 
involving clash of interests in their proper 
proportions. He brought tact and wisdom 
into the discussion of the Alumni Advisory 
Board, in which he was from the first a lead- 
ing figure. He gave much time and sound 
thought to Yale interests in the West and to 
gthe founding of the Western association and its 
work for the University. 

“Tie was a highly valued adviser in the affairs 
of the Yale Alumni Weekly and the Yale Review. 
He was one of the earlier generation, so that he 
came into the organized graduate life, which did 

quot exist when he was a young man, the elder of 
‘practically all his associates. But he had re- 
tained his own youthfulness to an astounding 
degree, and it was as one of the youngest of 
them that he took his place at conferences be- 
tween younger men; these men had a respect 
and affection for him that must have been a 
renewal of his own college youth to him. Mr. 
Rogersis Yale interests were but a part of a 
particularly full and useful life, but in them 
he showed the same fine qualities that made — 
him an outstanding figure in the business 
world of Colorado and the coast and a citizen 
of the best Yale type: 

“It was only the accident of remote resi- 
dence from New Haven that kept him from the 
Yale corporation, to which his talents and 
abilities obviously called him. But he served 
Yale well, in a multitude of ways; it will be 
hard for his old associates to realize that his 
good works are done,” 
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DR. JOEL, H. METCALEB 
will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 


Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 
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1849 


in fact any commodity, the first thing they would demand would 


Send for itinerary to 
171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Do You “Skip” the 


Advertisements ? 


Quite often you hear a well-educated person say, “I never 
read advertisements.” 


Yet if they should require some wearing apparel, a book, or 


be a ‘‘well-advertised article.”’ 
opinions to a great degree. 


Advertising has formed their 
They may have received their 
information through others who obtain their knowledge from 
advertising. 


But it is a fact that no one can escape the effect of advertis- 
ing even if they do say, ‘‘I never read advertisements.” 


Therefore read all the advertisements in THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER—they may be of value to you. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Cash in banks and due from Agents 
Accrued Interest, etc. 

Real Estate Unencumbered 
Mortgage Loans (first liens) 

Stocks and Bonds 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses...........0..0 0.00 ee ete eee eens 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 


NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


O’BRION RUSSELL & CO. 


Of Springfield, Massachusetts 
A. W. DAMON, President 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


74th Annual Statement, January 1, 1923 


ASSETS 
$4,415,786.70 
311,668.60 
335,000.00 
2,618,470.00 
14,453,451.50 


Total Assets $22, 134,376.80 


$2,500,000.00 
11,247,709.79 
1,925,568.39 
668,000.00 
a OCTET ay gates Se ee, ee eG a Cea Oe ee eee ee ice $16,341,278.18 
5.793,098.62 
8,293,098.62 
98,601,668.28 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 


INSIST on a SPRINGFIELD policy—“‘IT PAYS!” 


BOSTON AGENTS 
108 WATER STREET 
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SELECT THE 
SUMMER 
CAMP EARLY 


Parents should consider the one 
Camp best suited for their sons 
or daughters. 


Summer Schools and Camps will 
profit by advertising in TuE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Summer season advertising com- 
mences very soon. Get your 
advertising in early. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, ete. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davi- 
SON, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP CHEQUESSET 


The Nautical Camp for Girls, Down on 
the Tip of Cape Cod. Sailing crews, trips 
oer PILGRIM trails. Scout craft, Arts, 
Swimming, All Field Sports, Fishing. A 
Family Camp for 36 girls, ages 12-20. 
Send for booklet. 

PROF. and MRS. W. GOULD VINAL 

College of Education, Providence, R.I. 


JUNGALOW for an Ideal Vacation 


on Lake Winnepesaukee in the beautiful 
White Mountain Region of New Hamp- 
shire. Lodge, Cottages, Tents, Boats. 
Tennis and other games; Golf near by. One 
Recreation Hall. 
Quiet, restful, homey. Table unsurpassed, 
own vegetables. Send early for illustrated 
booklet—rates, testimonials. Address 
FRED P. HAGGARD, Wolfeboro, N.H. 

Dr. and Mrs. Haggard will be at the Ford 
Building, Boston, Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, March 13, to greet friends and 
answer questions about Jungalow. 


hundred and fifty acres. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Will Not 


In use for fifty years is proof that Spot or 


it is the best. All grocers sell it. 
Streak 


Free Samples Mailed 
ADAM PFROMM & CO. 
Clothes 


Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street - ~- Philadelphia 


Subscribe Now for 
THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


she knows.” 
“Yes, it wouldn’t be so bad if she would 
stop there.”—Judge. 


“Maud tells everything 


The newest formless poetry is nothing 
but gas; you can tell that by looking at 
the meter.—Colorado Springs Telegraph. 


Patient: “Can this operation be per- 
formed safely, doctor?’ Doctor: ‘That, 
my dear sir, is just what we are about 
to disecover.”—London Opinion. 


Ryce: “Have the _.Neweds completed 
their house plan yet?’ “Nyce: “Practi- 
cally; they’ve decided on a sleeping-porch 
and a shower-bath.”—Washington Star. 


There is hope for the future, says the 
Survey, which shows a cartoon by Van 
Loon: First Jellyfish: ‘A billion years 
from now all these silly trees will be 
coal.” Second Jellyfish: “Yes, and we 
shall be men.” 


In reply to the query, ‘“‘Who brought 
gifts to the Infant Jesus?” which ap- 
peared on the Scripture examination 
paper of a Skegness school, one pupil ap- 
pended the reply: “Mr. Frankincense and 
Mr. Myrrh.”—Christian Life. 


“I tell you,” said the estate agent, 
“there isn’t a finer residence on earth than 
this. Just look at the wonderful scen- 
ery.” ‘The scenery is all right,” replied 
the home searcher. ‘The only trouble is 
there is too much of it between here and 
the city.” 


There was a man in Texas who went 
to a revival meeting and was prest to 
repent. He wavered for a time and finally 
arose and said, ‘Friends, I want to re- 
pent and tell how bad I have been, but 
I dasn’t do it when the grand jury is in 
session.” “The Lord will forgive,’ the 
revivalist shouted. “Probably he will,” 
answered the sinner, “but he ain’t on 
that grand jury.”—Lawyer and Banker. 


In Boston they tell of a street boy of 
diminutive stature who was trying to sell 
some very young kittens to passers-by. 
One day he accosted a distinguished Epis- 
copal divine, recommending them as good 
Hpiscopal kittens. The clergyman laughed 
and refused. A few days later a Presby- 
terian minister, who had witnessed this 
episode, was asked by the same boy to buy 
the same kittens. This time the lad an- 
nounced that they were faithful Presby- 
terians. ‘“Didn’t you say last week that 
they were Hpiscopal kittens?’ demanded 
the minister. “Yes, sir,” said the boy, 
“but they’ ve had their eyes opened since 
then.”—New York Times. 


Speaking of Biblical infallibility, here- 
with is sound orthodoxy in pleasant 
form: The young ordination candidate 


was discussing the work of the various 


foreign missionary societies with an eld- 
erly and experienced cleric. “And what 
is your helief as to the ultimate fate of 
the heathen who die without having seen 
a missionary or heard of Christianity 2” 
asked the young man. “What has the 
Bible to say upon the subject?” asked 
the clergyman. ‘Well, I’ve studied the 
Bible very carefully,” answered the other: : 
“but it seems to be absolutely silent 
about the matter.”. “Then I should ad- 
vise you to follow the Bible’s example,” 
came the reply. 
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TWO HUNDRED: AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


he EVERY DOLLAR ABOUT THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


H i Street, 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies io sus. BOSTON. 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; eiiatieck: Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


So 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
= ® Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio. 


Send 
for 
Free 


Samples 


State Denomination and Price of Church 


W.A.RAYFIELD & GO. 
Church Architects 
BIRMINGHAM, - ALABAMA 


Mention This Paper 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. - 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert 13s 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. Wednesday 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.mM., Church School. 11 a.M., morning 
service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D, minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. _Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Haster. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All are welcome. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. «Harold DB. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and  choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.80 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
hy Rev. Harold BW. B. Speight, 11 a.m, Com- 
munion 12.15 a.m. Open daily Noon 
Services daily except holidays, ; 


x 
America Moves a Step Nearer to 
Her Duty , 
(Continued from page 4) 

preferred the entry of America into the, 
League of Nations with flying colors and 
brow held high. But they will welcome — 
with a thrill of high hope even a “side-, © 
-door” entry into the “parliament of man, 
the federation of the world.” e's. "Ta 


